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A VISIT TO BIRKENHEAD. 


A tre of vast mechanical means like the present has 
its sublimities as well as the earlier ages of the world. 
A Liverpool millionaire said one day not long ago toa 
meeting of Perthshire proprietors, ‘Unless you do so 
and so, J’ll take my railway by the east of Fife.’ Con- 
sider what a railway is, and say if Wolsey’s ‘Ego et 
Rex’ was a grander thing for a subject to speak than 
this? About the same time, another great railway hero 
—a man who a few years since was a shopkeeper in York 
—was commissioned by a set of brother directors to ac- 
complish a particular object for the general interest, and 
two millions were placed at his disposal for the purpose. 
‘Take that sum,’ they told him, ‘and make the best of 
it.’ Alexander’s passage of the Granicus with a hand- 
ful of hardy Greeks was no doubt a fine thing; but 
there is as much of the grand, in its own way, in what 
many English merchants are doing every day. Talk 
of utility as having overpowered the poetical with us! 
On the contrary, the world has never seen or known 
a poetry like what a right spirit can trace in hundreds 
of the facts by which we are now surrounded. 

One of the facts of this kind which have most deeply 
impressed us lately, is the sudden rise of a new city in 
England. A city we are accustomed to consider as the 
growth of centuries, for cities have heretofore always 
taken centuries to build. But now, such is the huge- 
ness of the power created by the industry and wealth of 
this country, there is at least one city which will un- 
doubtedly have risen within the brief space between 
the boyhood and manhood of its first inhabitants. We 
allude to Birkenhead on the Mersey, near Liverpool. 
By far the greater number of our readers will have 
never heard of this place even by name; yet it is one of 
the greatest wonders of the age, and indeed one of those 
by which the character of our age is most strongly 
expressed. We visited it lately, in order to ascertain 
how far the reports about it were true, and we now 
propose conveying to the public some idea of what we 
saw and learned on the spot. 

The Mersey at Liverpool is a river or estuary, two- 
thirds of a mile in breadth. The ground opposite to 
the great emporium of commerce was, till a recent 
period, either altogether waste, or occupied by farms 
and hamlets. One of the latter, named Birkenhead, 
had risen in connexion with a priory of the eleventh 
century. Steam navigation at length facilitating the 
intercourse between the two sides of the river, the 
sloping banks opposite Liverpool had become crested 
by a few ranges of neat mansions for the merchants 
of that town, and thus things went on till four or 
~\ five years ago. A few enterprising persons then 
became aware of the suitableness of a creek in the 
river at Birkenhead for commercial purposes, and 


proposed converting it into a set of docks supplemen- 
tary to the mighty range covering six square miles 
in connexion with their own town. The corporation 
of Liverpool had bought the land surrounding Wallasy 
Pool, as this creek was called, for L.180,000, and now 
they were not unwilling to transfer their purchase. It 
was bought, and parliament applied to for permission 
to lay out L.400,000 in the formation of the proposed 
docks. This requisite being obtained, the Birkenhead 
docks were commenced last year, and are now in rapid 
progress. At the same time, a city capable of contain- 
ing a hundred thousand inhabitants is rising close by, 
which our posterity will yet know as familiarly as we 
now do Liverpool itself, or any of the other large towns 
of Britain. 

Our visit to Birkenhead took place on a sunny April 
morning of the present year. Landing from one of the 
steamers which cross the Mersey every half hour, we 
walked into this City of the Future with expectations 
which the reality by no means disappointed. When we 
had passed a mere frontier of short streets overlooking 
the river, we were at once launched into a mile’s breadth 
of street-building, where unfinished houses, unmade road- 
ways, brickfields, scaffoldings, heaps of mortar, loaded 
wains, and troops of busy workmen met the eye in every 
direction. It was like the scene which Virgil describes 
when he introduces Aineas and his companion into Car- 
thage, but like nothing which had ever met our eyes in 
real life. Where houses were occupied, or shops opened, 
they had all a peculiarly fresh sparkling look, like furni- 
ture in an upholsterer’s wareroom as compared with that 
in private dwellings. The very children playing or 
walking in the streets looked old beside them. In some 
streets, traceable as such by buildings posted here and 
there along a line, the substratum of the roadway was 
only in the course of being formed; in others, the pro- 
cess had advanced as far as the superficies of macadam- 
ised trap; but hardly anywhere was a beaten and 
smoothed road to be seen. You entered a piece of 
street with a particular name, and half an hour after, 
walking in, quite a different part of the country—for 
country it still is in some measure—you fall into an- 
other piece of street bearing the same name. You 
wonder at first; but presently it appears that they are 
various extremities of one street; only there is a wide 
wilderness of brickfields between. You ask for the 
public buildings, and find they are all in the masons’ 
hands, excepting a few churches. There is to be a 
capital town-hall—a capital market—a capital every- 
thing. We looked into the market, and found the 
walls and ceiling formed; a vast hall (430 by 131 feet), 
supported by light iron pillars, and lighted from the 
roof. The business going on while we were there was 
the laying down of the gas-pipes. Near by is the grand 
square of Birkenhead—a subject of pride with the in- 
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habitants, as it happens there is nothing approaching 
it in spaciousness or elegance in Liverpool. But, pro- 
bably from being spoilt by the beauties of our own fair 
city, we thought Hamilton Square no more than pass- 
able; nor did the interior of the houses make up, in 
elegance or comfort, for a somewhat poor kind of archi- 
tecture. It is in Edinburgh alone that the mass of the 
middle ranks live in palaces. 

Making a detour towards the east, we found a beauti- 
ful slope rising above the nascent town, and occupied 
by a fine range of villas scattered throughout its space. 
This is Clifton Park, and it comprehends an arrange- 
ment which we have often thought might be followed 
with advantage in every large town in the empire. The 
principle is, that the place is an ornamented piece of 
ground, which both generally and in its parts has the 
usual recommendations of pleasure-ground, while houses 
are only scattered over it, each having the command of 


" acertain space without interfering with general arrange- 


ments for walks, or with the general effect from adistance. 
Thus each family may be said to have the advantage of 
neighbourhood combined with the délices of a fine rural 
situation. 

After a considerable walk, we reached a part of the 
environs which is calculated to make a greater impres- 
sion than perhaps any other thing connected with the 
town. The misfortune of all ordinary large towns is, 
that they have to struggle with the difficulties imposed 
by former centuries—narrow streets, the nuisance of 
cemeteries, the want of right sewerage and of places of 
recreation for the inhabitants. Here Birkenhead, being 
a town building from the foundation in an enlightened 
age, has a great advantage. Its sewerage may be perfect 
if the managers choose ; and it will be their eternal dis- 
grace if this essential point be overlooked or inadequately 
attended to. They need have no lanes, no cul-de-sacs, 
no courts, none of the architectural curses of Liverpool. 
Finally, they have it in their power to reserve part of 
the ground at their command for recreation. We feel the 
greatest pleasure in stating that, following the improved 
sanitary views of the last few years, they have made it 
one of their first cares to establish a ‘ park’—meaning 
thereby an open piece of ornamented ground—for the 
future inhabitants of their city. We found it in the 
course of being formed under the direction of the well- 
known Mr Paxton of Chatsworth ; and, to judge from 
what we saw of it in rather unfavourable circumstances, 
it promises to be a fine place. The space to be operated 
upon was a hundred and eighty acres. Sixty being set 
apart for building purposes, there remain a hundred and 
twenty to be laid out in shrubberies, walks, and drives, 
for the free enjoyment of the public for ever. Remem- 
bering what has been made of the eleven acres given by 
Mr Strutt to the people of Derby, we cannot doubt that 
a quantity eleven times greater will fulfil the objects of 
the managers most amply. Already the required undu- 
lations of the ground have been effected ; vast quantities 
of trees and flowers have been planted; two sheets of 
water are formed; several lodges are built; and though 
the act for purchasing the ground dates only from Sep- 
tember last, we may be said to have the first sketch of a 
park presented to our eyes. The whole is expected to be 
complete and at the service of the public next Septem- 
ber. We were delighted with what we saw here; but 
the satisfaction of the eye is nothing in such a case; the 
point really to be rejoiced in is that the ideas of men 
are now so far advanced with respect to the essentials 
of public health and conveniency, that, in preparing a 
new city, a park for the use of the inhabitants should 


have been among the first things legislated for, To 
the same advancement is it to be attributed that the 


ground set apart for burying the future inhabitants | 


of Birkenhead is at a spot called Flaybrick Hill, 
which also will be out of town. Here excavations are 
in progress for the construction of sepulchral vaults 
and catacombs, the removed stone being used—for the 
managers, like Mrs Gilpin, are of a frugal mind—in 
the formation of the docks. The slaughter-houses are 
also out of town—a suite of buildings properly enclosed, 
and supplied with every requisite for the preservation 
of cleanliness and order. Birkenhead will teach many 
useful lessons to older towns, and this is one of them. 

We came at last to the docks, which are formed by 
the simple process of sluicing the water of the Wallasy 
Pool, and building quays along its banks. The inner 
dock will be of 150 acres in extent, with 19 feet depth 
of water; and there will be an outer or low-water har- 
bour of 37 acres, with quay space of 300 feet in breadth 
(reclaimed from the sea) on each side. A range of 
warehouses will front the wet dock on the side towards 
the town. Besides these accommodations for shipping, 
there will be a small dock of 3 acres, and a tidal basin 
of 16, with beaching ground for coasting vessels. There 
will thus be provided, on the Cheshire side of the 
Mersey, a range of docks containing an area of 206 
acres. Such a work, undertaken and produced at once, 
may safely be pronounced without parallel in this 
country. Around the site of the proposed docks are 
already various important works. There is a large 
establishment belonging to Mr Laird for the construc- 
tion of iron vessels, and at which many have been built. 
There are also copper mills, a varnish manufactory, an 
iron foundry, gun works, a patent slip for repairing 
vessels, and a boiler yard. 

We found three ferries between various points of 
Liverpool and Birkenhead, the fare twopence. It is not 
unworthy of notice that the receipts are higher at that 
small rate than when they were double the sum. It is 
designed ere long to have steamers plying between the 
two shores every five minutes, which will certainly be 
making a near approach to the conveniency of a bridge. 
From one landing-place on the Birkenhead side, a rail- 
way starts for Chester, where it is continued by another 
line to a point on the Grand Junction, and thus brought 
in union with the principal ways of this kind in the 
kingdom. The mails from London to Dublin are con- 
veyed by this route, and it is commonly used by parties 
passing between the Irish and English capitals. The 
steamer passes from Kingston near Dublin to Birken- 
head in about ten hours, and from thence a mail-train 
will convey passengers to London in about the same 
time. It is also contemplated to have a railway to 
Manchester, a ship canal to connect the Mersey and the 
Dee, and various other great works. 

It may be inquired how far Birkenhead is a built and 
inhabited town, and the answer is, that the actual po- 
pulation a few months ago was found to be about fifteen 
thousand. In 1823, it was a few hundreds, and probably 
in ten years it will be approaching a hundred thousand. 
Land, which a few years ago hardly possessed a value, 
is now selling at L.6 a square yard, and by good specu- 
lations in that line, large fortunes have been acquired. 
Amongst the last particulars we have heard of the place 
is, that houses for the working-classes are in prepara- 
tion on such a scale, that the company will divide eight 
per cent. on their outlay, although giving a dwelling of 
three apartments with gas and water at L.5 of rent. We 


most earnestly trust they will see that these houses are ! 
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arranged or inwardly in the manner most 
conducive to health, We now take leave of the subject, 
with best wishes for the success of Birkenhead. Of 
ae of that success we say not a word; but we 
assured that, if the contemplated works shall be 


duly completed, the banks of the Mersey will present 
the gran monument which the nineteenth century 
has erected to the genius of and Peace. 


THE MISHAPS OF A YOUNG GERMAN. 
A TRUE STORY. 


In the yer 1790, Alexander Facqz, Viscount de Honig, 
a young and enthusiastic German, determined to see 
the world, and acquire in the course of a few months a 
quantity of knowledge sufficient to last him the rest of 
his life. Leaving his mother’s house in Suabia, he re- 
paired first to Paris, for the purpose of getting some 
insight, if possible, into the French Revolution, which 
was then going on; but chancing shortly after his 
arrival to meet with a commercial friend who was 
on the point of setting out for London, he resolved 
to accompany him to that capital. The great metro- 
polis afforded him occupation for some time; but at 
length beginning to think that he had exhausted Lon- 
don, and having heard much about the sister island, he 
resolved to pay a visit to Dublin. An essential preli- 
minary to his trip was the receipt of a remittance from 
his mother. This having been written for and pro- 
cured, the month of March 1791 found him walking 
idly up and down the streets of Dublin, looking at Irish 
sights with German eyes, and forming from all that he 
saw the most German conclusions. Somehow or other, 
however, his money wore away much faster than he 
wished; and he soon found it necessary to send another 
letter to his mother, requesting the too-indulgent lady to 
forward him a second remittance. 

Living in lodgings in expectation of money is at no 
time a very agreeable predicament, whether in Dublin 
or anywhere else; and in the year 1791, the transmis- 
sion of letters, and especially of money letters, between 
this country and the continent, was attended with even 
greater risk than in these days of more correct manage- 
ment. Our young German waited and waited on, but 
the money never came. He told his landlord the true 
state of the case, and for a while his gentlemanly man- 
ners, his young honest-like face, and his interesting 
foreign accent, operated in his favour. The landlady 
would not allow the landlord to use him ill. Still, land- 
ladies are but human beings, and there are limits to the 
power of a lodger’s face in attesting his promises of 
payment; and at length, after the bill had run up toa 
considerable amount, the landlady went over to her 
husband’s way of thinking, and our young German was 
arrested for the debt, and thrown into prison. 

‘ A situation more dreadful can scarcely be conceived,’ 
a novelist would say; and, without going quite so far 
as this, we can well believe that, for a young German of 
birth and education, who had left his country to acquire 
a knowledge of men and manners, thus to find himself 
locked up in a Dublin prison, was somewhat 
and certainly anything but pleasant. 

A Dublin prison of the old school was quite a diffe- 
rent thing from its modern representative. There was 
no obligation by law to support prisoners for debt; and 
there were cases in which such prisoners were supposed 
to have died of want, and many more in which deaths 
from want would have occurred, but for the charity of 


fellow-prisoners. Our hero’s only hope lay in the ex- 


pected arrival of his mother’s long-delayed remittance. 
Alas! the remittance had miscarried. The viscount 
had made no secret of his expectation of a money letter ; 
and when a bill drawn on a house in Dublin was 
sons m to on of it, and feloniously 
converted it into jad It was not till a month after, 
that the viscount received another letter, apprising him 


that the money had been sent. Why he did not pursue 
the parties for forgery, or at least compel the payers of 


e | the bill to do so, and by that means recover the amount, 


is not stated. The circumstance of being a stranger, 
and poor, may perhaps explain what is otherwise so 
unaccountable. Be this as it may, this unfortunate, 
and, as we must pronounce him, heedless young 
man, would have perished for want in prison but 
for the compassion of his fellow-captives. His case 
was so peculiar, and his appearance so unusually inte- 
resting, that a prepossession was soon establi in 
his favour, so strong, indeed, that they not only sup- 
a him by their charity in prison,-but even set on 
oot a subscription for the purpose of discharging his 
small debt, and setting him at liberty. But here was 
another difficulty. What was he to do when he got out 
of prison, without any money in his pocket? Any 
ordinary person, with hands accustomed to work and a 
mind used to buffet the world, would have found no 
difficulty whatever; would have launched out of prison 
and exerted himself nobly; but to our languid and 
lugubrious German, with his white hands and inactive 
disposition, there seemed no resource whatever. He 
thought himself positively the most wretched man on 
the face of the earth ; and when he looked out at the 
prison window, it was with the sickly fecling of a man 
who, never having had to rely upon himself, could not 
conceive how locomotion was possible in this world 
without money, nor how money was procurable in an 
other way than by asking one’s mother for it. Accord- 
ingly, a letter was despatched to his mother acquainting 
her with his situation, and begging an immediate re- 
mittance ; and in the meantime he remained in prison, 
and shared the bounty of Mr Fawcet and Monsieur 
Lafontaine, two debt prisoners who*had taken a parti- 
cular fancy to the unhappy foreigner. 

Sunk pretty nearly to the verge of despair, in an evil 
hour temptation triumphed over the integrity of the 
weakly young man, About this time considerable sums 
were raised in England and Ireland by benevolent per- 
sons for the benefit of the French refugees ; and it was 
suggested to Facqz, that, by representing himself to be 
a French refugee, he might obtain a sum of money 
sufficient to maintain him for some time, and so put an 
end to all his difficulties. It would be only a sort of 
loan; he could repay the money afterwards. So spake 
necessity ; and our young hero had too yielding a con- 
stitution to resist the temptation. Having procured the 
money under the false pretence of being a French re- 
fugee, he prepared to leave prison and go in search of a 
lodging. It so happened that two men, who had been 
in the habit of visiting a friend in the Marshalsea, and 
who had become acquainted with Facqz, offered to ac- 
company him, and find out a cheap and suitable lodging. 
Their names were James Jones and Thomas Neville. 
Seeking a lodging is a sore trial to anybody: greater 
men than our hero have sunk under it. It is an art 
only to be acquired by long practice; and it was with 
no small delight that Facqz accepted the kind offer of 
his two acquaintances to put him on the right track. 
Away went the three friends to seek lodgings. This 
street and that street were tried ; this knocker knocked, 
and that bell rung; here a little slattern girl came to 
the door with a thin squeaking voice, there a huge dirty 
landlady ; still the right place was not found. At last 
they came to a house with Mr James P—— on the door- 
plate. Here surely was a respectable house; quite the 
thing that was wanted. , 

Mr Jones, who seems to have been the obliging 
spokesman of the party, said they would be obliged to 
Mrs P—— for a sight of the rooms up stairs. By all 
means, said the lady; and so Jones and Facqz pro- 
ceeded on their exploratory tour of the apartments. 
Neville declined to ascend. He was very much fatigued, 
and begged to be allowed to take a seat in the par- 
being quite agrecable'to all partice, Mr Nevile seated 
being quite to i evi 
himself in the room below, and before the return of 
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Jones and Facqz, he contrived with little difficulty to 
appropriate a watch which hung over the mantelpiece. 
Something was wrong about the lodgings, and the party 
left the house ; but hardly had they proceeded twenty 
paces when an alarm was raised. They were pursued 
and captured, and the watch found on Neville’s person. 
On the 5th of October 1791, they were tried before the 
recorder and magistrates of Dublin. Facqz, of course, 
ted his innocence, and no doubt he was innocent. 
t he had been in the company of two notorious 
swindlers, and to all appearance a coadjutor in the crime ; 
and to crown his misfortune, it was now shown that he 
was a German, and not a Frenchman, as he had for- 
merly declared himself to be. No man, it was argued, 
could be an honest man, who had committed such a 
deliberate falsehood. Influenced by these considerations, 
the jury included Facqz in the guilt of watch-stealing, 
and along with his two acquaintances he received sen- 
tence of transportation. ‘ 

Behold our poor languid hero again in prison, and 
this time not for debt, but for felony, and waiting trans- 
portation. The mere imprisonment in such a place 
would have been punishment enough for the greatest 
crimes. There was then no established system of prison 
discipline ; the prisoners were left to the tender mercies 
of the turnkeys; and those who could not bribe them, 
suffered the harshest treatment. Facqz had no money, 
and he became one of the victims. 

In these dark days Mr Samuel Rosborough was the 
Howard of Ireland. The poor forgotten prisoners were 
his peculiar charge. For twenty years he had been 
accustomed to visit the prisons, rendering assistance to 
those who had no other friend. Facqz had heard of his 
name and character; and in the depths of his despair 
sent him the following letter :— 


‘Srr—From the many acts of generous kindness done 
by you to the unfortunate in this prison, I am induced 
to you will suffer my present melancholy tale to 
be heard by you, and interfere in my behalf. 

*I am under the dreadful sentence of transportation, 
charged with committing a crime at which my nature 
revolts. To enter, however, upon any justification of 
myself at this time is not my object. From the 7th of 
this month, I have been lying in a cell, loaded with irons, 
which have been - on by Mr Walsh the turnkey, 
when he knew I had no money to give him. Well 
knowing you will not suffer me to remain any longer 
in this loathsome place without your merciful interfe- 
rence, I shall look with anxious expectation for you. 

* During these five last days, my mind has enjoyed a 
calm by attentively listening to the prayers of an un- 
fortunate man in the next cell, who, I hear, is shortly 
to suffer death. Oh that I were so near that period, for 
then I would be released from my sufferings! 

* Excuse this freedom, and permit me, in addition to 
my fervent prayers for your welfare, to subscribe my- 

‘—Your most obedient and devoted servant, 

October 26, 1791. Avexr. Facqz.’ 


Mr Ros immediately visited him; and his 
interference had the effect of procuring him better treat- 
ment. The poor prisoner began to hope that the same 
benevolence might be of use in procuring his release ; 
and accordingly he sent many letters to Mr Rosborough, 

iving an account of himself, his previous mishaps in 
Dublin, and the manner in which he had been brought 
into his present situation. A person possessed of more 
sense would have told his story in a plain, straight- 
forward, matter-of-fact way ; but our young German’s 
letters to Mr Rosborough were so fanciful, so sentimental, 
and so full of ohs, and ahs, and adjectives, that the good 
philanthropist read them with considerable distrust. 
At length, however, owing to the considerate inter- 
position of Mr Lafontaine, who had now left prison, 
and who had procured some knowledge of the vis- 
count’s family, Mr Rosborough was induced to listen 
to what Facqz told him, and to attribute the senti- 
mentaliem of his letters te their right cxuse—namely, 


to his being a German, and one of weak character. 


‘From me,’ wrote Facqz to him, ‘you dissipate every ~ 


gloom, and cheer and vivify my whole soul. May you 
long live to enjoy that ennobling virtue which alone 
gives dignity. May every instance of benevolence and 
humanity shown by you in this and every other place, 
be blessed with success; and when the hoar-frost of 
winter’s age shall besprinkle your head, and the divine 
lamp of life yield its last gleam, may you enjoy that 
felicity which is the portion allotted by him who said 
“T was in prison and ye visited me.” I have requested 
Mr Lafontaine to call on you. He will tell you who I am. 
If not redeemed from.this horrible place, I shall perish. 
Mine eyes can scarce see what I have written; they 
are sore with weeping ; my head aches for want of rest,. 
and mine ears are tormented with hearing blasphemies.. 
Oh that I had never been born, then I be a. 
stranger to such a place as this !’ 

Moved by these wailings, and by his own innate bene- 
volence, Mr Rosborough did make some interest with 
the recorder in the young man’s behalf. But the sad fact 
of his having passed himself off as a French refugee, and 
obtained money on false pretences, again rose up against 
him ; for the recorder himself had been connected with 
the management of the refugee fund. Nothing could 
be done for such a person, and again Mr Rosborough 
gave him up. Oh that terrible falsehood! 

Meanwhile, poor Facqz had been thinking of another 
way of effecting his escape. He had heard that money 
could do it, and he had written pressingly to Germany 
for money. Many wonderful escapes had been effected 
from the prison about this time, the mode of which was 
not discovered till afterwards. The principal agent in 
these escapes was the head-turnkey’s wife. She had 
offered to give Facqz his liberty for forty pounds, and 
the following was to be the plan adopted. She was to 
administer to him draughts of tobacco water, and other 
narcotics, report him ill, and have him transferred to 
the hospital, where he was to grow gradually worse and 
die. When he was fairly dead, he was to be let out of 
prison; a corpse having been procured to be laid in his 
bed, for the satisfaction of the doctor. The plan may 
appear doubtful to our readers; but it had succeeded 
before, and Facqz hoped it might succeed in his case. 
But the forty pounds were still wanting; and the begin- 
— of the year 1792 found him still languishing in 

ai 
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Letter after letter he sent to Mr Rosborough, beseech- 
ing him to reconsider his case; and at length the good 
gentleman began to get a notion of the real simplicity 
of our hero’s character. He interested himself again 
in his behalf, and represented the affair as well as he 
could to the recorder. Here was a young German, he 
said, of good family, who had got into a scrape, whether 
owing to folly or criminality, he would not say; but 
would it not serve all the purposes of banishment to 
send him home to his friends in Germany, instead of 
incurring the expense of sending him to Botany Bay? 
The recorder was induced to use his influence with the 
lord-lieutenant, and the consequence was, that Facqz 
received a free pardon. The rapture of Facqz on this 
announcement being made to him, threw him into a 
fever, from which he did not recover without difficulty. 
On his recovery, he pled his majesty’s pardon in court, 
and was set at liberty, as will be seen from the following 
copy of a certificate, the original of which may be in- 
spected by any one who chooses to consult the records 
of the clerk of the crown’s office in Dublin :—*‘ Certificate 
—* At an adjournment of sessions on the 31st of Ma 
1792, Alexander Facqz de Honig pleaded his majesty’s 
free pardon, which was allowed by the court, and 
was thereupon discharged.”-—Extracted from the crown 
books—ALLEN and Greene, Clerks of the Peace.’ 

Our hero’s mishaps were not yet over. Taking leave 
of his kind friends, Mr Rosborough and Mr Lafontaine, 
he proceeded to Liverpool with a little money in his 

ket, supplied by them. ‘I had scarcely landed in 
aiverpool,’ he says in the account which he afterwards 
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wrote to Mr Rosborough of his adventures, ‘when I 
narrowly escaped breaking my leg in consequence of the 
absence of enclosures for the cellars in that filthy town. 
Into one of these holes I fell, and stripped thereby the 
bone of my leg completely of the flesh from the ankle to 
the knee.’ Detained in Liverpool for a long time by this 
injury, his money was again all expended; and we 
hardly know by what means he arrived at York, whither 
it appears he had gone, with a view of proceeding thence 
to Hull, where he hoped to procure a passage to Ham- 
burg. ‘I arrived at York,’ he says, ‘ about five o’clock 
in the evening, with fourpence in my pocket, my shoes 
worn to pieces, the big toe of my right foot projecting 
out.’ Strolling into York minster, he attracted the 


| notice of a benevolent and venerable clergyman, who 


entered into conversation with him, and after hearing 
his story, and putting its truth to the test by asking 
him questions which none but an educated man could 
answer, showed him much kindness, and not only paid 
his coach fare to Hull, but gave him a letter of intro- 
duction, which secured his passage to Hamburg. At 
length, after several ups and downs more, he reached 
his home in Suabia, and was clasped in the arms of his 
own dear remittance-sending mother. One of his first 
cares, after reaching home, was to write to his friends, 
oe the amount of money he had borrowed from 


Our hero had probably obtained more wisdom and 
business talent in the course of his Irish misfortunes, 
than he would have obtained by any other mode of 
training ; for the remainder of his life exhibits more 
sense and sedateness than might have been expected. 
Having procured a commission in the Russian army, he 
proceeded to St Petersburg, where the only drawback 
to the pleasure he took in his military duties was, that 
it was very cold. His abilities and accomplishments 
appear, however, to have succeeded in gaining him good 
friends; for, after serving in some inferior diplomatic 
situations, he was sent by the Empress Catherine on a 
mission to the English cabinet in the year 1796. He 
embraced the opportunity of doing two things, both of 
which were characteristic ; in the first place, he bought 
a splendid carriage in London, with which he said he 
meant ‘to cut a dash in St Petersburg; and in the 
second place, he revisited his friends in Ireland. ‘ One 
morning,’ says Mr Rosborough in narrating the story, 
‘I received a message from the Kildare Street hotel, 
informing me that a gentleman just arrived there wished 
to see me immediately. On repairing thither, I was 
received by a servant in gorgeous livery, who spoke 
with a foreign accent, and introduced me into a room, 
in which, to my unspeakable astonishment, I saw Vis- 
count Facqz and Mr Lafontaine seated at breakfast.’ 

The three friends spent several happy days together. 
Unluckily, however, during our hero’s visit, Mr Lafon- 
taine, whose circumstances were still embarrassed, was 
again arrested fordebt; and it bespeaks the true character 
of our hero, that, though he had bought a splendid car- 
riage, and was living in a princely style, he yet had no 
other means of extricating his friend out of his difficulty 
than by pledging his watch. After staying a week in Dub- 
lin, during which he visited his old prison, he returned 
to London, and thence to St Petersburg, from which he 
kept up a constant correspondence with his two friends. 
In one of his letters, he tells them that he had recovered 
his estate of Honig, which had been taken possession of 
by the Carmagnoles; and he expresses his anxious wish 
that they were all three together living upon it, where 
he says ‘he would nurse and cherish them, and make 
them so happy, that they should be like diamonds in 
cotton.” It was not till 1803, however, that, after hav- 
ing seen some hard service, and been completely shat- 
tered in health, he was able to retire to the Chateau de 
Honig. His last letter to his Irish friends is dated Feb- 
ruary 1803, and in it he is as sentimental as ever. He 
appears to have died in the same year. 

And now, what was this Alexander Facqz, Viscount 
de Honig? He was a specimen of what we often see in 


the world—an mene, amiable, interesting young 
man, with a tolerably good head, a very affectionate 
heart, and a weak, languid, unmuscular c , that 
always began crying when a difficulty came in the way. 

Like sop of old, we may conclude our tale with a 
moral, which it may be well for all young persons, 
including gentlemen wader the age of a to 
bear in mind. Let nothing tempt you to a false- 
hood; take care of the company you ; labour 
honourably for your bread; and try to depend as little 
as possible on remittances from your mother, 


THE SERVIANS AND THEIR SONGS. 


Tue just and natural curiosity respecting Russia and 
its inhabitants, which during the last few years has 
been aroused in the English mind, will in all probability 
be increased rather than diminished in the course of 
this and the immediately succeeding generations. Nor 
will it ever, we are inclined to think, be finally satisfied 
with anything less than a thorough comprehension, not 
of the Russians only, but of the other interesting nations 
and tribes who, along with them, compose the great 
Slavonian family. Their growing political and com- 
mercial importance can escape the glance of no one; 
but, apart from such considerations, these fifty-five 
millions of Slavonians deserve attention on purely in- 
tellectual grounds; and even we, the countrymen of 
Shakspeare, of Milton, and of Burns, may find our ac- 
count in the study of their literature and their lan- 
guages. It was but the other day we heard a friend 
predict, that in thirty years a knowledge of Russian 
would be as common an accomplishment among us as 
a knowledge of German is at present. And strange as 
it may appear to many of our readers, we believe the 
prediction to be a correct one. From what we can learn 
respecting the contemporary literature of the Slavonians, 
it would seem that while in the west, as on all hands is 
admitted, the genius of poetry pauses in her career, in 
the east she is quickening her step, and perhaps about 
to pass us in the race. But however this may be, in 
one important department, the poetry of the people, the 
Slavonians have already immeasurably outstripped us; 
and by competent judges it is decided that the collective 
minstrelsy of all other countries must yield, both in 
wealth and in beauty, to that of the nations of Slavonian 
origin. There is, further, in this respect, a curious and 
interesting distinction between western and eastern 
Europe. Our accumulated stores of popular poetry 
seem closed to all accessions save from a somewhat dis- 
tant past; but with the Slavonians, this very present, as 
it flies, its joys, its sorrows, all its varied emotions, are 
being changed into melody and song: here the stream 
has formed itself into a lake; yonder, receiving new 
tributaries, it still flows onward, widening and gathering 
strength as it proceeds. 

Russian, Servian, Bohemian, Polish, at once the most 
cultivated and of Slavonian dialects, 
while a strong family-likeness pervades the four, fall 
naturally into two divisions, one of which comprises 
Russian and Servian, the other Bohemian and Polish, 
Among these the language of the Servians stands pre- 
eminent for power, flexibility, and music; nay, we have 
even seen somewhere quoted an opinion of the historian 
Niebuhr, to the effect that theirs is altogether the 
noblest of European languages. The superiority of their 
popular poetry we cannot so confidently affirm, though 
we believe it to be on the whole pretty generally ad- 
mitted. It was by a lady that the wonderful excellence 
of the Servian minstrelsy was first made known at all 
extensively in the west. Theresa von Iakol, the 
daughter of a German professor in one of the Russian 
universities, on her return to her fatherland, published 
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E 1825 a translation of many of the Servian songs, 
and to the beauty of these, even in their foreign garb, 
the attention of Germany was decisively called by the 
greatest of recent poets and judges of poetry, Goéthe. 
From the few English translations executed by this 
lady (since her marriage with Professor Robinson, the 
well-known author of ‘Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine’), and from Dr Bowring’s ‘Specimens of Servian 
Poetry,’ we propose to present some selections to the 
reader, with a slight preliminary sketch of the singular 
nation and country among and in which the songs 
themselves have arisen.* 

Servia proper lies to the south of the Save and of the 
Danube, on either side of the river Morava, separated 
on the west from Bosnia by the Drina, on the east by 


the Timok from Bulgaria, and on the south from Mace- | called 


donia and Albania by the heights that form a westward 
continuation of the great Balkan chain, It is a country 
with about a million of inhabitants, and of some four 
hundred square miles in extent, traversed and inter- 
sected by innumerable streams and mountains. Its 
mountains, as well as the large plains that stretch along 
the banks of the Danube and of the Morava, are covered 
with forests of oak on all sides towards the interior, of 
almost impenetrable thickness; and among these, here 
and there in the many valleys which the hill ranges 
compose, the brawling torrents collect themselves into 
peaceful lakes, South-eastwards, a road has been cut 
through the forests, which extends almost from the capi- 
tal, Belgrade, to the border-fortress of Nyssa; and as it 
forms an important section of the route from Vienna to 
Constantinople, it is often traversed by lovers of the 
picturesque. 

Compared, however, with the tracts once occupied by 
Servian tribes, Servia proper appears an inconsiderable 
speck, and its extent gives no idea of the territory even 
at this day inhabited by Servians in everything but 
name. Tributary to Austria or Turkey, some Chris- 
tians, and others Mohammedans, they form a varied 
race, but still possess a strong national resemblance. 
Since the Servian revolution of 1817, the inhabitants 
of Servia proper, although paying a small tribute to the 
sultan, and having a pacha with 500 Turks to garrison 
Belgrade, have formed a kind of independent people. 
They have even, it would seem, a constitutional go- 
vernment, with the usual apparatus of a hereditary 
prince and a representative assembly ; the latter, to the 
great joy of Lamartine, holding its meetings as in the 
— times, in the open air, beneath the shade of 

fty trees! 

The Servian houses are so constructed, and lie so far 
apart from each other, that a village of forty or fifty 
dwellings often occupies as much ground as a city like 
Vienna. In its first stage, the Servian house consists 
of a large square mud-built apartment, strewn with 
hay or dried moss and the bark of the lime tree, and 
in its centre the one fireplace of the family, from 
which the smoke ascends to escape through an opening 
in the roof. Here the father and mother sleep : round 
this, as a nucleus, stretch far and wide the sleeping- 
chambers of the other inmates, married and single; for 
in Servia the son, when he weds, remains with his 
bride under his nts’ roof; nor even on the father’s 
death is the family broken up, but the brothers select 
the strongest and skilfullest among themselves to rule 
in his stead. All the many inmates compose a single 
household ; all labour and take their meals together ; and 
in the winter evenings assemble round the common 
hearth. Living in this secluded fashion, the Servians 
have retained the 


their d 


threshold, the women and children kiss his hand. The 
largest table is straightway covered with the best the 
house affords; the men sit down to feast with the 
stranger, while the females stand round to wait upon his 
call. When the hour of rest approaches, a servant enters 
with a basin of water, and the hostess kneels to wash 
the feet of her wearied guest. In the morning again, 
he must not depart until he has partaken of a hearty re- 
past, nor then without a cordial and respectful blessing. 

Over communities such as we have described, the in- 
fluence of the clergy might well be expected to be su- 
preme. But in Servia, the bishops, all foreigners, and 
chosen by the patriarch of Constantinople, reside in the 
towns, and have no intercourse with their flocks. The 
papas, or priests, on the other hand, can scarcely be 

a separate class; they are obliged to labour with 
their hands for their support, and their functions seem 
confined to reading from the liturgy at baptisms, mar- 
riages, and deaths. Thus the Servians have been 
allowed to retain, from the most remote ages of pa- 
ganism, a number of usages, which, stripped perhaps of 
all that may have stood in direct hostility to the Chris- 
tian faith, and sometimes indeed wonderfully blended 
with its results, seem to indicate, according to Professor 
Ranke, the mysterious connexion which the simple hus- 
bandman believes to exist between himself and nature. 
On these singular rites, adapted to the changeful 
phenomena of the natural year, an essay might be 
written. It need here only be observed, that song 
enters into all the strange half-symbolical ceremonies 
of the Servians. But with them it is not merely the 
solemn accompaniment of festivals, or an occasional 
holiday amusement. They do not love to listen to 
their inexhaustible lays only when chanted by a single 
performer; to the monotonous music of their simple 
one-stringed harp, the Guslé, at merry -makings, 
or by the fireside in the long winter evenings. A 
nation of singers, poetry is the natural organ of their 
spiritual life, prose but the medium of business-com- 
munications. Song enhances and reflects all their oc- 
cupations and enjoyments; its choral melody rises not 
less frequent and loud from the herdsmen on the 
mountains, the plains where the reapers ply the sickle, 
than in the hall where the women sit spinning round 
the hearth, or from the square where the village youths 
and maidens assemble to dance the Kolo. We find in 
Servia no separate class of minstrels, whether composers 
or singers. By name the Servians know not, and do 
not care to know, the authors of their beautiful lays, 
which an unnoticeable bounty, like that of nature in 
her gifts, appears to have been for ever evolving from 
the dance of the Hours. In quick and striking alterna- 
tion you hear them sing the ballad that narrates some 
heroic passage of their recent revolution, and that in 
which an ancient worthy has commemorated the mourn- 
ful defeat of Kossova. The songs of yesterday are 
simple, touching, and peculiar as those of centuries ago 
—all appear fragments of one great work. It seems as 
if a national mind had been expressing, through varying 
generations, its unchanging thought and emotion, as if 
there had only been wanted some man of more than 
common susceptibility and skill to weave these uncon- 
nected utterances into a series of harmonious epics, that 
might rival—with reverence be it ieee unap- 
proachable Homeric poems themselves. 

Goéthe has well remarked, that the compositions of 
which we speak can be rightly enjoyed only in a col- 
lected form; yet, though our few emp can give the 
reader but an imperfect notion of this collection, he will 
be enabled to form from them a clearer judgment of the 
spirit of the whole, than from many pages of disquisi- 
tion. In conclusion, we may say cheerfulness—a 
serene and cheerful transparency—is the principal cha- 
racteristic of the Servian poetry. The pathetic incident 
is presented to the hearer or reader with a simple truth- 
fulness beyond the reach of the most consummate art ; 
but no complaint is heard from the singer; he stands 
altogether above his subj And as the Servian 


— 
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ive times. AS SOOn as a stranger the do nes one of | 
the master hastens to door to greet 
him, and him he is welcome. As he crosses the 
* Mr Lockhart also has printed for private circulation ‘ Trans- \ 
i lations from the Servian Minstrelsy,’ but these are not ‘in the | 
| metre of the original,’ of which (in this case, we may say), conse- } 
quently, they give no idea. \ 
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ballads want the deep melancholy, so also they want 
both the frequent obscurity, and, as has been justly ob- 
served, the dramatic vivacity of the Scottish and other 
northern lays. In the former, from the longest narra- 
tive to the tiniest love-song, everything is, in epic 
fashion, told, described, made distinctly visible. Nor 
are the actors to whom these songs introduce us in- 
vested with anything of an ideal greatness ; their heroism 
and love are such as belong to the uncultivated, some- 
times half-sayage, children of nature. We are not raised 
into.a purer and loftier region; yet, it must be added, 
on the reality in which we find ourselves the sun of true 
poesy shines, and in its ethereal light the trivial and re- 
pulsive disappear. Again, in these songs we are but 
sparingly introduced to the supernatural beings with 
whom the western and northern imagination has peopled 
in such profusion the waste and solitary places ; almost 
the only personages of this kind in whom the Servians 
put faith being the female appearances, named Vilas— 
a fine creation of the fancy. if 

Our first specimen shall be the poem which narrates 
the death of the hero Marko, one belonging to the 
second earliest cycle of the Servian songs. Through 160 
years the invulnerable Marko has survived, along with 
his horse Sharaz, the strangest vicissitudes and adven- 
tures, and now, wildly mysterious as his life has been, 
so also is his death. Surely something of the matchless 
simplicity and pathos for which the original is famed is 
discernible in the translation. 


DEATH OF KRALEVICH MARKO—( Dr Bowring).* 
At the dawn of day, the noble Marko 
Rode in sunlight on the Sabbath morning, 
By the sea, along the Urvinian mountain, 
Towards the mountain top as he ascended, 
Suddenly his trusty Sharaz stumbled ; 
Sharaz stumbled, and began to weep there. 
Sad it fell upon the heart of Marko, 
And he thus addressed his favourite Sharaz:— 
* Ah! my faithful friend, my trusty Sharaz, 
We have dwelt a hundred years and sixty, 
Dwelt together as beloved companions, 
And till now have never never stumbled : 
Thou hast stumbled now, my trusty Sharaz ; 
Thou hast stumbled, and thine eyes are weeping. 
God alone can tell what fate awaits me ; 
One of us is surely doomed to perish, 
And my life or thine is now in peril.’ 


[While Marko apostrophises his trusty horse, the ‘ white Vila’ an- 
nounces to him that he is doomed to die, which enrages the hero, 
but the phantom continues—] 


—‘ if thou wouldst doubt the mountain Vila, 
Hasten to the it of the tain ; 

Look to right and look to left around thee. 

Thou wilt see two tall and slender fir trees, 

Fir trees towering o'er the mountain forests ; 
They with verdant leaves are covered over ; 

And between the fir trees is a fountain ; 

Look, and afterwards rein back thy Sharaz; 
Then alight, and bind him to the fir tree: 

Bend thee down, and iook into the fountain ; 
Look—as if the fountain were a mirror— 

Look, and thou shalt see when death awaits thee.’ 


Marko did as counselled by the Vila. 

When he came upon the mountain summit, 
To the right and left he looked around him; 
Then he saw two tall and slender fir trees, 
Fir trees towering high above the forest, 
Covered all with verdant leaves and branches. 
Then he reined his faithful Sharaz backward, 
Then dismounted, tied him to the fir tree, 
Bent him down, and looked into the fountain ; 
Saw his face upon the water mirrored, 

Saw his death-day written on the water. 


Tears rushed down the visage of the hero; 

* O, thou faithless world! thou lovely flow’ret ! 

Thou wert lovely—a short pilgrim’s journey— 
And so, for a considerable number of lines, Marko laments his 
‘ate; after which he breaks his sabre and lance, and flings away his 

weapons. He now drew] 

From his breast a golden tablet ; 

From his pocket drew unwritten paper, 

And the princely Marko thus inscribed it :— 

* He who visits the Urvina mountain, 


* All the versions given in this article are in the rhymeless, ten- 
syllabled, trochaic metre of the original. 


He who seeks the fountain ‘neath the fir trees, 
And there finds the hero Marko's body, 

Let him know that Marko is d 

When he died, he had three well-filled purses : 
How well filled ? well filled with golden ducats. 
One shall be his portion, and my blessing, 

Who shall dig a grave for Marko's body : 

Let the second be the church's portion ; 

Let the third be given to blind and maimed ones, 
That the blind through earth in peace may wander, 
And with hymns laud Marko's deeds of glory.’ 


And when Marko had inscribed the letter, 
Lo! he stuck it on the fir tree’s branches, 
That it might be seen by passing travellers. 
In the fount he threw his golden tablets, 
Doffed his vest of green, and spread it calmly 
On the grass, beneath a sheltering fir tree ; 
O’er his eyes he drew his Samar-kalpak,* 
Laid him down—yes! laid him down for ever. 


By the fountain lay the clay-cold Marko 

Day and night ; a long long week he lay there. 
Many travellers passed, and saw the hero, 

Saw him lying by the public pathway ; 

And while passing, said, ‘ The hero slumbers '’ 
Then they kept a more than common distance, 
Fearing that they might disturb the hero, 


[At length Vaso, a pious churchman from Vilindari, passes with 
his young attendant Isaja: attracted by what he considered the 
sleeping hero, and looking in anxious terror round him, he] 


Saw the letter on the fir tree branches ; 

ad Read it from a distance ; as he trembled, 
Read that Marko had in death departed. 
From his horse the astonished monk alighted, 
Seized the hand of Marko ; Marko moved not! 
Long he had been dead—long since departed ! 


Tears rushed swiftly from the eye of Vaso, 
Marko’s fate filled all his thoughts with sorrow. 
From the girdle, then, he took the purses, 
Which he hid beneath his own white girdle : 
Round and round inquired Izuman Vaso, 
Where he should entomb the hero Marko; 
Round and round he looked in fond inquiry. 

On his horse he flung the hero’s body, 

Brought it safely to the ocean's borders, 

Thence he shipped it for the Holy Mountain, 
Near the white church, Vilindari, landed ; 

To that white church he conveyed the body ; 
And, as wont, upon the hero’s body 

Funeral hymns were sung; and he was buried 
In the white church aisle—the very centre ; 
There the old man placed the hero’s body. 

But no monument he raised above him, 

Lest when foes should mark the hero’s grave-stone, 
Theirs should be the joy, and theirs the triumph. 


None of the Servian poems are more attractive than 
those which relate to love. But, alas! in Servia mar- 
riages are settled entirely by the parents, so that the 
forced termination of a long-cherished mutual affection 
forms there, as here, the theme of many a mournful 
ditty. Take, however, the following beautiful picture 
of two betrothed and happy lovers, which has an almost 
Chinese purity and clearness, along with an impassioned 
tenderness, to which the Chinese are strangers :— 


MAY IT LAsT.—(Mrs Robinson.) 
Cross the field a breeze it bore the roses, 
Bore them far into the tent of Jovo ; 

In the tent were Jovo and Maria— 

Jovo writing, and Maria 'broidering. 
Used has Jovo all his ink and paper, 

Used Maria all her burnished gold thread. 


Thus accosted Jovo then Maria: 
* *O sweet love, my dearest soul, Maria, 
Tell me, is my soul, then, dear unto thee ; 
Or my hand, findst thou it hard to rest on?” 
Then with gentle voice replied Maria: 
* O, in faith, my heart and soul, my Jovo! 
Dearer is to me thy soul, 0 dearest, 
Than my brothers, all the four together, 
Softer is thy hand to me to rest on, 
Than four cushions, softest of the soft ones. 
Here, as we have seen, the gentleman is assured that 
his beloved prefers him even to her ‘brothers, all the 
four together,’ a compliment which a British wooer 
would not very highly prize, 
The reader will be struck with the likeness between 


* ‘Bable-cap.’ 
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our next extract and Sir Walter’s ‘ Young Lochinvar.’ 
He may compare the description, in the opening lines, of 
a high-born Servian lady with that of a Scottish maiden 
di an song, ‘On Cessnock banks there lives a 


AJKUNA’S MARRIAGE.—( Dr Bowring.) 


Never, since the world had its beginning, 
Never did a lovelier flow’ret blossom 
‘Than the flow’ret we ourselves saw 

In the white court of the Bey Liubovich. 
High above the level Nevesina 

Towered the fascinating maid Ajkuna ; 
She, the Bey Liuboyich’s lovely sister. 


She was lovely, nothing e’er was lovelier ; 
She was tall and slender as the tree ; 

White her cheeks, but tinged with rosy blushes, 

As if morning's beam had shone upon them, 

Till that beam had reached its high meridian : 

And her eyes, they were two precious jewels ; 

And ber eyebrows, leeches from the ocean ; 

And her eyelids, they were wings of swallows; 

Silken tufts the maiden’s flaxen ringlets ; 

And her sweet mouth was a sugar-casket ; 

And her teeth were pearls arrayed in order ; 

White her bosom, like two snowy dovelets ; 

And her voice was like the dovelet’s cooing ; 

And her smiles were like the glowing sunshine ; 

And the fame, the story of her beauty, 

Spread through Bosnia and through Herzgovina. by 


Such a peerless maiden has, as may be supposed, no 
lack of fi o-wees To only two of these are we introduced; 
one is ‘the gray-headed Mustaph Aga ’—gray-headed 
indeed ; but then he ‘proffers a thousand golden coins’ 
in hard cash, not to mention a ‘ golden drinking vessel’ 
of unspeakable magnificence and value: the other, Suko, 
may be young, and dwell ‘upon the country’s border, 
as a falcon dwells among the breezes ;’ but, alas! if we 
except his ‘ sabre and his steed so trusty,’ all his wealth 
is ten avery inadequate sum! In spite 
of this, however, the candid ‘ Bey Liubovich’ makes 
the fascinating maid, * Ajkuna,’ acquainted with both 
offers, and thus far merits our praise: like a confiding 
and dutiful sister, she bids him decide for her. The 
— nobleman, when the bridal party is met, of 

ints to the wealthy old man in the distance, 
which iscomposing the lady, she asks who is that 
young man ‘on the white horse seated?’ 


‘It is the hero, Suko of Urbinia, 

He who for thee with thy brother 

Struggled well indeed, but could not win thee.’ 
When the lovely maiden heard the leader, 
Onrthe black, black carth, anon she fainted. 
All to raise her, hastening, gather round her, 
And the last of all came Mustaph Aga: 

None could lift her from the ground, till Suko 
Sticks into the earth his waving banner, 
Stretches out his right hand to the maiden. 
See her! see her! from the ground upspringing, 
Swift she vaults upon his steed behind him ; 
Rapidly he guides the courser onwards, 

Swift they speed across the open desert, 
Swift as ever star across the heaven. 

‘When the old man saw it, Mustaph Aga, 
Loud he screamed with voice of troubled anger— 
* Look to this, ye bidden to the wedding! 

He, the robber ! bears away my maiden : 

See her, see her borne away for ever !” 

But one answer met the old man’s 

* Let the hawk bear off the quali antety. 
Bear in safety—she was born to wed him ; 
Thou, retire thee to thy own white dwelling 
Blossoms not for thee so fair a maiden.’ 


And so the curtain drops. We the lene 
run all parties, even the ill-used Mustaph Aga, were 

simple lines, entitled 


THOUGHTS OF A MOTHER.—( Dr Bowring.) 
Lo! a fir tree towers o’er Sarajevo, 


And the brother cuts a silken garment, 
Which he holds, and questions thus his sister : 
* Brother’s wife! thou sweet and lovely dovelet ! 
Wherefore art thou looking at the fir tree ? 
Art thou rather dreaming of the poplar ; 
+  Orart thinking of my absent brother?’ 
To her brother thus the lady answered: 
* Golden ring of mine! my husband's brother! 
Not about the fir tree was I dreaming, 
Nor the noble stem of lofty poplar ; 
Neither was I dreaming of thy brother ; 
I was thinking of my only mother. 
She with sugar and with honey reared me ; 
She for me the red wine poured at even, 
And at midnight gave the sweet metheglin ; 
In the morning milk, with spirit heteael 
So to give me cheeks ‘of rose and lily ; 
And with gentle she waked me, 
That her ehild might grow both tall and slender.’ 


A SOCIETY OF LAND IMPROVERS. 


Tue subject of the allotment and improvement of waste 
lands is one which has at various times deservedly 
claimed a share of public attention. Numerous reports 
have been published descriptive of the beneficial results 
which have followed the application of the system in 
different localities: in some, the success has been com- 
plete; in others, the experiment has partially failed, owing 
to the incompetence of the parties on whom the manage- 
ment devolved, or to the unwillingness of the labourers 
to undergo the requisite exertion. Ireland is a country 
possessing, as is generally allowed, peculiar claims upon 
active philanthropy ; and among the schemes suggested 
or undertaken for her improvement, none have met with 
so favourable a reception as that for the reclamation of 
the neglected and uncultivated portions of her soil, con- 
ducted by an institution called the Irish Waste Land 
Improvement Society. 

This society, it appears, with the Earl of Devon at 
its head, was formed in 1836, and being incorporated 
by act of parliament, it obtained the possession of many 
thousands of acres of waste land—mountain, and peat 
moss or bog—on leases of 99 years at a very low 
rent, averaging about 1s. 10d. per statute acre. The 
plan of the company was not to speculate in farming 
themselves, but to re-let the whole in small farms of 15 
to 25 acres, on leases of 31 years, at a rent varying from 
4s. to 10s. per acre, undertaking at the same time to 
make all the roads, main drains, and fences, at their 
own cost. In the present day, when almost every town 
has its improvement society, which does little else than 
talk, it is cheering to find that there is at least one in- 
stitution, which actually works—really tries to accom- 
plish what others only are contented with projecting. 

Nor has this improvement society acted rashly in its 
operations; great caution has been employed in every 
step of its progress. The first purchase was a small 
mountain tract in Galway; the second, in the county 
of Limerick ; the third, in Sligo; and lastly, a wild dis- 
trict in Connemara, comprising more than 7000 acres, 
was taken about three years since. It is a favourable 
feature of the proceedings, that the calls upon the share- 
holders have been made at long intervals: no more 
than L.8 per share has been paid up to the present time. 
The amount received, about L.25,000, has en- 
abled the society to place the four estates, comprehending 
10,000 acres, in a forward state of cultivation. The 
estate of Gleneask, in the county of Sligo, consists of 
5699 statute acres, and is beautifully situated on the 
south-eastern slope of the Slievh Gauff mountains, com- 
monly known as the Lurgan hills. Their height is about 
1000 feet above the level of the sea, and they overlook 
a valley nearly seven miles in length, watered by nume- 
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rous mountain streams. The soil is described as ‘ pure 
unmitigated peat bog, from two to eight feet in depth, 
with a substratum of clay or gravel.’ A portion of 
the upper slopes is laid out in well adapted 
for rearing the Highland breed of cattle, of which the 
society possesses a thriving herd. The steward of the 
estate, Mr Lermont, is an industrious North Briton. 
With his wife and two daughters, he occupies the house 
adjoining the model farm, where, upon a piece of bog 
reclaimed within two years, were growing as fine Swedish 
turnips as could be found in the fertile barony of Cork. 
Near the entrance gate, standing on the society’s land, 
are several whitewashed buildings; these are, a police 
station-house, porter’s lodge, chapel, and national school. 
Proceeding onwards along a fine wide gravelled road, 
the plan of the allotments becomes visible, marked out 
by open drains, and green banks of sod, crowned by 
clipped hedges of furze. ‘The dwellings of the servants 
are built facing the road, with which they communicate 
by narrow walks, bordered with the alder and Lombardy 
poplar. The houses of the tenants are 30 feet long, 13 
feet wide, and 8 feet high; they are built of stone, and 
divided into two rooms, thatched and glazed; the cost 
of each to the society being L.16, 5s. This expense is 
greater than it otherwise would be, owing to the great 
depth to which it is necessary to dig for the foundation, 
which must be carried through the bog. The company 
do not, however, build for every tenant; they prefer to 
induce the settler to build for himself, giving him 
assistance from their supply of timber. This plan has 
been found to attach the occupant to the soil more 
securely than if he had been provided with a dwelling, 
while at the same time it serves to quicken and stimu- 
late his exertions for the improvement of the property. 
The society offers powerful inducements in furtherance 
of this object: it gives a prize of L.2 for every acre of 
reclaimed land, which is equal to four years’ rent at the 
higher rate. This plan is found to succeed, as, by the 
improved system of drainage, the unproductive bog soon 
becomes a flourishing field. 

On every farm held by the smaller occupiers, turnips 
and clover were growing, and in many instances rape 
and vetches. The potatoes —lumpers, Peelers, and 
Americans—were everywhere excellent, and the pre- 
sence of two or three head of cattle on each holding 
showed that the accumulation of manure was certain. 
The main drains are made from 4 to 6 feet wide at 
top, 24 to 3h at bottom, and from 3 to 5 feet in depth; 
the thorough drains are 2 feet wide at top and bottom, 
with a small channel in the centre from 6 to 8 inches in 
width, covered closely by a sod turned the green side 
downwards. The firmness of the soil is such, that the 
drains require no lining except in the clayey ground, 
where they are filled with stones. After draining, the 
surface is burned and limed, when two successive crops 
of potatoes are taken, then a crop of Aberdeen turnips, 
followed by oats laid down in clover. Recent analysis 
by Professor Kane has shown arich bed of marl in the 
neighbourhood to contain some of the most important 
elements which can be applied to the fertilisation of 
peat. In some cases turnips have been raised as a first 
crop, thus proving the productive nature of the land. 
It is, however, recommended, in preference to this 
method, to follow the plan of culture above described. 
Much difficulty was experienced in persuading the 
ignorant Irish cotter to take the necessary steps to in- 
sure a good crop of turnips. Mr Lermont says, ‘ When 
I insisted on the plants being thinned out to nine inches’ 
distance, and showed them the distance by pulling up 
a few myself, it was like pulling the hair out of their 
heads: some actually cried !’ 

The indispensable necessity of cleanliness, and the 
absence of all extraneous lumber in the » to say 
nothing of the filthiness of keeping animals in the 
dwelling-house, are points strongly impressed upon the 
minds of the tenants by the managing director and 
the ever-watchful steward. Those who prove refrac- 
tory are debarred from participating in the prizes 


which ‘are given annually for draining, green crops, 
cattle, cleanliness, &c. Great emulation is excited 
among the tenantry by these premiums, of which the 
agricultural are paid in money, the household in kind; 
and a gown or shawl to the “ good-wife” is found more 
effective than the purchase-money, where shops are 
so distant. ‘The personal appearance and costume of 
the female peasantry in this mountain district con- 
trast strikingly with those of Munster: small 
features are much more frequent; and the slovenly 
flounced cap is never seen but on married women and 
the aged: spinsters wear their hair exposed, and in 
neat order. ‘The Sunday appearance of both males and 
females is not only respectable, but picturesque, re- 
minding one of the Alpine Sabbath in more favoured 
lands. Scarlet and bright blue are the favourite colours 
of the females. 

‘ Father Mathew has not overlooked Gleneask : nearly 
all the tenants are “ teetotallers ;” and illicit distillation, 
once so prevalent in the district, is now of rare occur- 
rence. 

‘The unavoidable difficulties of a new settler during 
the first year are most considerately met by the admir- 
able system of Colonel Robinson, the director, which 
provides him with the means of subsistence by employ- 
ment in making the main drains and fences of his own 
allotment, thus rendering him independent of the land, 
until it is made, by his own labour, to produce a crop. 
The rate of wages is 8d, per day: 10d. per perch is paid 
for the fences; 4d. per perch for the larger main drains, 
and 2d. for the smaller. Some good attempts at a dairy 
have been made by several of the small holders, and 
Miss Lermont is indefatigable in her efforts to instruct 
them in the making of cheese, storage for which is pro- 
vided at the farmery.’ 

The want of capital is often talked of as the cause of 
defective farming among the occupying tenants in Ire- 
land; but what would capital avail them without the 
knowledge of its application? whereas personal in- 
struction and encouragement would make their present 
capital—their labour—produce fourfold. Agricultural 
societies may do much for those who are able to read, 
and are otherwise more enlightened than their neigh- 
bours: but what have they effected, comparatively, 
for the cotter tenant, unable to read—perhaps, like 
some of the Gleneask tenants, unable to understand 
English? He may doubtless see the results of good 
farming at the annual shows, and, if he can afford it, 
hear the speeches and dissertations at the agricultural 
dinners; but will this induce him to thorough drain, 
subsoil plough, or sow turnips? or, if he were willing to 
learn, instruct him how the work should be done? 
Practical, sound instruction, is the only mode suited 
to the small farmer. It is not only necessary to tell 
him, but to show him bow the work is to be done: the 
stimulants of precept and reward are insufficient—per- 
sonal instruction, encouragement, and superintendence, 
are wanting. ‘To supply those wants is one of the 
main objects of the Irish Waste Land Improvement 
Society. Colonel Robinson is not satisfied with the 
ordinary statement of rent and arrears, but examines 
personally every cottage, goes over every acre of re- 
claimed land, directs, corrects, and encourages. A cheer- 
ful recognition, a good-humoured reproof, a friendly 
jest or encouraging remark, play upon the surface of a 
well-considered system of moral and physical improve- 
ment. Human nature, in whatever grade, requires 
some stimulant for the development of her faculties; and 
whether it be wealth or power, praise or honour, or 
even the lowly stimulant of the poor Irish cotter—mere 
subsistence—where the pressure is not felt, the ma- 
chinery becomes inert, and the ‘time enough’ and 
* well enough’ assume the places of labour and activity. 

This no doubt involves labour and agricultural know- 
ledge on the part of those intrusted with the manage- 
ment of estates; but men qualified to undertake such 
duties are not wanting; and how gratifying must be 
the sensations of that landlord who can point to a large 
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tract of reclaimed mountain or a recent moor teeming 
with profitable vegetation, and say—‘ These once sterile 
acres afford now food and shelter to a thriving pea- 
santry, blessing, like the quality of mercy— 

Both him that gives, and him that takes.’ 


DREAM REVELATIONS. 


Ay article published in the Journal last summer, treat- 
ing dreams on what we thought philosophical grounds, 
has brought to our hands a number of communications, 
detailing instances of what may be called dream revela- 
tions, most of them narrated by the individuals to whom 
they occurred. It is of course inconsistent with our 
ordinary ideas of nature, that any one can acquire a 
knowledge, while asleep, of events that are afterwards to 
take place; and it is desirable that our ideas of natural 
procedure should not be in any degree confounded by a 
propensity to vulgar marvels. At the same time, no one 
can be quite sure that such things are out of the range 
of nature; and even Dr Abercrombie has thought it not 
improper to introduce several of them into his ‘ Intel- 
Philosophy,’ apparently in the hope that they 
may yet be explained on some principle connected with 
ey omg: laws. For this reason, but chiefly because 
we think they will harmlessly entertain our readers, we 
make a selection from the communications in question. 
The first is from a lady, resident in a remote and insu- 
lated region of Britain, whose sprightly talents have 
already been repeatedly evidenced in these pages. 

* Though happily, both by constitution and education, 
more free from all superstitious influences than most 
people, I have been often led to make remarks on the 
subject of dreams ; so often, that I am inclined to believe, 
if all were to contribute their stock of personal expe- 
rience on this point, it would be found that there are not 
more things in earth and heaven than are dreamt of in 
our philosophy. I merely here intend to put down, at 
random almost, a very few of what I remember of my 
own experiences in the way of dreaming. In most of 
the instances when my dreams have been almost lite- 
rally fulfilled, the recollection of them has only occurred 
to me on their fulfilment, which generally happens very 
speedily. On one occasion last winter, I imagined I 
was in church in the front seat of the side gallery, and 
while en in prayer, I saw some persons carry in a 
plain coffin into the lower area. The silence that en- 
sued was breathless; and I was saying to myself, as I 
supposed each one was doing, “Is this for me?” when 
the coffin-bearers looked at me, and said solemnly, and 
in tears, “ It is for ——,” naming me. I awoke im- 
mediately. I was then in perfect health; but only the 
second J thereafter, I was most unexpectedly and 
dangerously taken ill, and for three months was fre- 
quently very near death; so that I never before had 
such a close view of an eternal world. It was not till I 
had nearly quite recovered, that my dream was 
to my remembrance, by being told that a certain neigh- 
bour—none other than the chief coflin-bearer—had 
wept abundantly while my life was considered in danger. 

‘Earlier in life, I once dreamt I was bathing, and 
was dragged beyond my depth, near to drowning, by a 
particular friend; and was only rescued by my husband 
wading in with his clothes on, and seizing me as I was 
sinking. Within a week I was brought into an affect- 
ing dilemma by that same friend, and only relieved by 
the instrumentality of the same protecting hand. 

‘What led me at first to put down these remarks 
was, that the night, or rather morning before last, I had 
a very distressing dream of one of my little girls, four 
years old, being killed by the falling of the peat-stalk 
upon her; and last evening I was sitting alone, reading 
the article in Chambers’s Journal on dreams, when I 
was startled by the most extraordinary rumbling noise 
and screams. On running to see what was the mat- 
ter, I found the little girl alluded to had tumbled 
down the whole stair with a straw basket full of peats, 
which she had succeeded, with the love of enterprise 


so common in children, in dragging up stairs to take 
to the nursery fire. The dear child, and the peats to- 
gether, rumbling down a long wooden stair, were suffi- 
ciently alarming; but, happily, she was only frightened. 
The straw basket had preserved her at the foot unin- 
jured, and I could soon laugh heartily at the incident, 
which I hope will stand for the fulfilment of my dream. 

‘With respect to presentiment, my experience has 
not been great; but has any person besides myself ever 
felt, in particular societies, or circumstances, or scenery, 
as if the scene were not new to him, but only the exact 
repetition of circumstances, conversation, and other 
particulars which he had been present at on some 
former occasion, though undoubtedly he actually never 
had? Often have I felt this, and it always appears as if 
I were remembering what had taken place in a dream.’ 

Our fair corre¢pondent may rest assured that she is 
not singular in the latter class of experiences. They 
are very general amongst persons of a nervous organi- 
sation. One theory about them, more interesting than 
convincing, is that they are the reminiscences of an 
earlier state of existence. 

The following anecdote is from a gentleman residing 
at Douglas, in the Isle of Man:—‘ My brother, —— 
——, was in the Bush Hotel, in Bristol, one day in 
183-, when the Welsh mail arrived, and a gentleman 
named J——, with whom he was acquainted, walked 
into the coffeeroom. As they sat in conversation, the 
melancholy news arrived of the loss of the Frolic 
steamer upon the Naas, with all on board. Hereupon 
Mr J—— assumed a look of unusual seriousness, and 
seemed deeply affected. My brother inquiring the 
reason, he said he felt as if he had been just rescued 
from a violent death. He had designed two mornings 
before to leave Haverfordwest by that steamer, but was 
prevented by the intreaty of his wife, who had awoke 
during the night from a terrible dream, in which she 
had seen the loss of the vessel during a heavy gale. 
Merely to calm her mind, he had put off his journey for 
a day, and travelled by the mail instead; by which 
means his life undoubtedly had been saved.’ It may be 
remarked, that there might be nothing here beyond 
simple coincidence, The weather might be threatening, 
and the lady’s dream produced by previous waking fears. 

The following instances are more curious. They come 
from a gentleman engaged in legal business at a town in 
the south of Scotland :— 

‘Most of the writers, he says, ‘on the subject of 
dreams, deal with those which have reference to past 
events. To this extent I could readily accede to their 
reasoning. It is easy to conceive that impressions may 
and do remain on the mind, and that control being sus- 
pended by sleep, these impressions may present them- 
selves in a confused and undefined mass. We frequently 
find remote events curiously blended with those of re- 
cent occurrence. We find places we may have visited 
strangely associated with those which we have read 
about, or heard described. We meet with relatives long 
since dead, and have the full conviction that we are 
engaged with them as in former days ; or it may be that 
we believe them to be dead, and yet we feel no surprise 
that we are conversing with them. We are sometimes 
breathlessly ascending a steep, and at other times suffo- 
cating in water. We are conscious of fear, joy, pain, 
&c. All these, and a thousand other vagaries, though 
sufficiently mysterious, we are ready to account for on 
the ground that they all have some reference to, or con- 
nexion with, what the mind has already been engaged 
in, and that, com of these remnant impressions, 
the most vivid of resent themselves when uncon- 
trolled by the senses. I would even go a little further 
with this theory. Suppose a m labouring under 
great anxiety for the recovery of a sick relative, or for 
the favourable issue of some undertaking in which he is 
deeply interested, it often pepe that, in a dream, the 
death of the former, and the failure of the latter, take 
place by anticipation. It would not be held that there 
was any preternatural communication of these events, 
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because they were actually realised. Anxiety implies 
a dread of these results, and it is not to be wondered at 
that that impression should assume the appearance of 
an occurrence actually realised. This theory is, how- 
ever, greatly unhinged and dissipated when we come to 
deal with cases—unquestionable and well-authenticated 
cases—where events are distinctly and minutely por- 
trayed, of which it is utterly impossible the mind could 
have any anticipation, and which, even after awaking 
from the dream, there is no reasonable ground for sup- 
posing likely to be realtsed. Moreover, when even dates 
are condescended on, and the realisation comes exactly to 
correspond with the dates and representation in the 
dream, then the difficulty, not yet overcome, presents 
itself. It is not easy in such cases to assent to the 
abandonment of the mind to its own uncontrolled vaga- 
ries, as if it were a mere wheel of a vast machine left to 
go at random, while all the rest is still. Its random 
effusions are conceivable until we come to this point— 
events anticipated or foretold, if I may use the expres- 
sion. It is said that these are the exceptions, not the rule 
—that striking dreams of future events do happen, and 
by chance may turn out to be realised; but that there 
can be no connexion between the dream and the event; 
and that in ninety cases out of a hundred, events may 
be dreamt of which never do take place. I shall not 
venture to grapple with the question, but shall briefly 
state what has occurred in my own experience. 

‘In the autumn of 1835, I dreamt that a near relative 
of my own, who died two years before, came to my bed- 
side. I felt fully conscious of being in my own bed, 
and of raising myself on my elbow when my friend a 
proached. I was also fully sensible that he was dead ; 
and though in his morning gown, his countenance bore 
the impress of death. He mentioned my name, and 
presented to me a coffin-plate bearing the name, age, 
and date of the death of a lady—the latter was 25th 
December 1835. I-said, “ Where have you got that? 
Mrs —— is still in life ; and besides, the date there has 
not yet arrived.” He answered, “ Take it, and keep it 
for her; she will require it.” This lady was no relative 
of mine; I was only slightly acquainted with her. She 
was married, and had gone to a distance a considerable 
time before, and I had never seen nor heard of her 
since. When at breakfast, I in a casual way men- 
tioned my dream, when some one jocosely remarked 
that I must have been thinking of her, and that to 
dream of deaths was always a marriage, and that my 
dream must have reference to her marriage. We thought 
no more of the matter, nor did it particularly attract the 
attention of any of us, until, in the course of the day, 
a lady happened to call, and in course of conversation 
ptm | if we had heard of the distressing illness of Mrs 
——. We all declared we had not; when the lady 
stated that she passed through a popnhewing town 
yesterday on her way to her father’s house, from the 
north, and that she was so ill, that she was obliged 
to rematn some time at a friend’s house before she could 
proceed. This was so far an association with the dream, 
that it struck all of us as a remarkable coincidence. 
The more extraordin remains to be told. On 


‘ Another striking, though less interesting case, oc- 
curred of a more recent date. I dreamt that, on going 
into my office in the m , 1 found seated at his 
usual desk a clerk who had me a twelvemonth or 
more previously, and had since been in Edinburgh, where 
I had little or no communication with him. I said, “ Mr 
D., how do you happen to be here; where in the world 
you come from?” I had the most distinct answer, 
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miniscence of his former happy feelings at that desk. 
I replied—“ Certainly ; I am glad to see you. Write that 

, and then take your dinner with me.” Such was 
the dream; and though apparently of no importance, 
I happened to observe at the breakfast table that I had 
dreamt my old clerk D. had returned to my office, 
After having walked out half an hour, I directed m 
steps to the office, and my surprise was not a li 
excited when I found Mr D. seated exactly as had been 
Fs couraged in the dream. It might be supposed that, 
following out the dream, I put the question which it had 
suggested; but I am sure it was on the spur of the 
moment, and without reference to the dream, that I 
put that question, and my astonishment was doubly 
aroused when his answer corresponded almost verbatim 
with what I have stated. I immediately returned and 
stated the circumstance to my friends, who would onl 
be satisfied of the fact by my calling Mr D. into their 
presence. 

*I shall just notice one further instance, out of man 
equally striking, in my experience. My wife and 
with our only child—a girl of about a year old—were at 
a friend’s house some miles from home. The child was 
then in perfect health. I dreamt that, on going to my 
room, I found my wife walking about with the child in 
her arms, closely wrapt in a shawl. I had the impres- 
sion that she was in health, I opened the shawl to take 
the child in my arms, and what was my horror to see 
only a withered branch in place of my blooming child. 
It was but a dream; but so painful was the impression, 
that I could not help saying to a friend in the morning 
that I dreaded we were to lose our child, I had had so 
unpleasant a presentiment from my dream. He ridi- 
culed the idea; but within one short month the darling 
branch gradually withered, and was consigned to an 
early tomb. This is one of those cases which is not 
wrapt in so much mystery, as it may be conceived that 
a parent’s anxiety, even about a healthy child, might 
present itself in a dream in some distorted form. Still, 
it is an illustration of the mystery attending the mind 
when the senses are prostrated. 

*I shall just mention one case which was told to me by 
an advocate. He had arranged to accompany a friend 
to Newhaven to bathe, and they were to set out at six 
o’clock in the morning. Immediately before getting out 
of bed, he dreamt that he was struggling in the water 
to save a young man from drowning. Within little 
more than an hour of the dream, he was in reality en- 
gaged in saving the life of a boy. He had just reached 
the sea-side, when he saw the boy beyond his depth, and 
without fully undressing, he rushed in and saved him, 

*I could not have the slightest hesitation in giving you 
the names of every one to whom I have referred in these 
observations, though I should neither like their names 
nor my own to be made public,’ 


STATUE OF PETER THE GREAT, 
ST PETERSBURG. 


Tue rapid change which Russia underwent during the 
reign of Peter the Great, her extraordinary advances 
under this legislator, are among the most impor- 
tant events of which history preserves the record. Proud 
of his glory, the nation wished to erect a monument in 
commemoration of his great actions, which in his own 
city should be a distinctive object to all posterity. In 
the then young state of their art, some deliberation took 

before the design of the structure was decided on: 
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3lst December 1835 I attended her funeral, and the 
coffin-plate, with age and date as distinctly delineated 
in the dream, presented themselves to my gaze. It is 
needless to observe, that the impression on my mind was 
those who some months before heard the narrative 
of the dream. 
during this the hero died, and the erection of the monu- 
ment was consequently reserved for the reign of the 
empress Catherine II. The first step to be taken was 
the appointment of an artist capable of undertaking 
such a work. The choice fell upon M. Falconet, 
who, in his conception of an equestrian statue, deter- 
mined that the subordinate parts should bear an equal 
he had come to the country for a few days, and, | impress of genius. io Serpe es She pone ee 
my leave, would wish for a day to enjoy the re- | ral use have no distinctive feature, and adapt - 
\/ 
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selves equally well to any subject; and being of so 
universal application, they produce no new or elevated 
feeling in the mind of the spectator. He wished to 
make the czar appear in his principal character—the 
father and legislator of his people; great and extraor- 
dinary in all; undertaking and completing that which 
others were unable to imagine. To carry out this con- 

ion, a precipitous rock was fixed on for the pedes- 
tal, on which the statue should appear with character- 


istics distinguishing it from those erected to other 
sovereigns. 
The first idea was to form this of six masses 


of rock, bound together with bars of copper or iron; 
but the objection was urged, that the natural decay of 
the bands would cause a disruption of the various parts, 
and present a ruinous aspect, while it would be difficult 
to insure perfect uniformity in the quality and appear- 
ance of the different blocks. The next proposal was to 
form it of one whole rock; but this appeared impossible ; 
and in a report to the senate, it was stated the expense 
would be so enormous, as almost to justify the abandon- 
ment of the undertaking; and even if made of six 
pieces, as first proposed, the outlay would be excessive. 
At length it was determined to transport to the city 
the largest rock that could be found, and add other 
portions to it as might be judged necessary. Still, great 
misgivings prevailed as to the possibility of removing 
the contemplated mass. The search was then begun, 
but with less success than had been anticipated, as the 
country around St Petersburg is flat and marshy, 
affording no traces of stone, while the nearest mountains 
are in the province of Finland. A whole summer was 
passed in exploration ; and the idea of forming the pedes- 
tal of several smaller portions was again entertained, 
when a large stone was discovered near Cronstadt, 
which it was determined to apply as the principal mass; 
and the task of its removal was confided to the Ad- 
miralty, who, however, as well as many other mecha- 
nicians applied to in turn, refused to undertake it. The 
search for the smaller blocks was nevertheless continued, 
although no one appeared to have any definite notion 
of the use to be made of them in the event of their 
discovery. 

Under these unexpected difficulties, the formation of 
the pedestal was intrusted to an officer of the corps of 
cadets, who had already given proofs of his mechanical 
skill. A native of Cephalonia, he had been compelled, 
for an offence against the laws, to seek refuge in Russia, 
where he lived under the assumed name of Lascary. He 
had strenuously recommended the adoption of the ori- 
ginal design; and a few days after his appointment, he 
received information from a peasant of a large rock 
lying in a marsh near a bay in the Gulf of Finland, 
about twenty miles from the city by water. An exa- 
mination was immediately instituted: the stone was 
found covered with moss; and on sounding around it, 
the base was fortunately ascertained to be flat. Its form 
was that of a parallelopipedon, 42 feet in length, 27 feet 
in width, and 21 feet in height—dimensions sufficiently 
extensive to realise the conceptions of M. Falconet, the 
sculptor. But when the authorities, under whose direc- 
tion the work was placed, saw the prodigious size of the 
rock, they again hesitated, and recommended its divi- 
sion into smaller portions. The fear of accidents, how- 
ever, and the hardness of the stone, caused them to 
yield to the representations of the engineer, who was 
now favoured by the support and encouragement of the 
minister Betzky; and the intelli 


A working model of the machinery with which it 
was proposed to remove the rock from its situation was 
first made. M. Lascary resolved on ing this re- 
moval without the use of rollers, as these not only pre- 

long surface, which increases the friction, but are 
ily made of the great diameter that would ha 


the ground on which the work was to be 

Spherical bodies, revolving in a metallic groove, were 
then chosen as the means of transport. These offered 
many advantages. Their motion is more prompt than 
that of rollers, with a less degree of friction, as they 
present but small points of contact. Stout beams of 
wood, 33 feet in length, and 1 foot square, were then 
prepared. One side was hollowed in the form of a gutter, 
and lined, the sides being convex, to the thickness of 
two inches, with a compouhd metal of copper and tin. 
Balls of the same metal, five inches in diameter, were 
then made, to bear only on the bottom of the groove. 
These beams were intended to be placed on the ground 
in a line, in front of the stone, while upon them were 
reversed two other beams, prepared in a similar manner, 
each 42 feet long, and 1} feet square, connected as a 
frame by stretchers and bars of iron 14 feet in length, 
carefully secured by nuts, screws, and bolts. A load of 
3000 lbs., when placed on the working model, was found 
to move with the greatest facility ; and the inventor 
hoped to satisfy the minister as well as the mecha- 
nicians by its public exhibition. The former was well 
pleased with the experiment, and expressed his belief in 
the possibility of removing the stone; while the latter 
raised absurd objections, with the cry of ‘ the mountain 
upon eggs.’ 

The first thing to be done, as the rock lay in a wild 
and deserted part of the country, was to build barracks 
capable of accommodating 400 labourers, artisans, and 
other persons required, who, with M. Lascary, were 
all lodged on the spot, as the readiest means of for- 
warding the work. A line of road was then cleared 
from the rock to the river Niva, a distance of six 
versts,* to a width of 120 feet, in order to gain space 
for the various operations, and to give a free circu- 
lation of air, so essential to the health of the workmen 
in a marshy district, as well as to the drying and freez- 
ing of the ground—a point of much importance, when 
the enormous weight to be removed is considered. In 
the month of December, when the influence of the frosts 
began to be felt, the operation of disinterring the rock 
from the earth, in which it was imbedded to LaPeer 
of 15 feet, was commenced : the excavation required to 
be of great width—84 feet all round—to admit of turn- 
ing the stone, which did not lie in the most favourable 
—— for removal. An inclined plane, 600 feet in 

ngth, was afterwards made, by means of which, when 
be drawn up to the level 


‘ace. 

Among the objections urged against the possibility of 
removing the rock, was the anticipated insurmountable 
difficulty of placing it upon the machine destined for its 
transportation. But the engineer was confident, and 
wisely preferring simplicity to complication, resolved 
on employing ordinary levers, known technically as 
levers of the first order; these were made of three masts, 
each 65 feet in length, and 14 feet in diameter at the 
larger end, firmly bound together. To diminish the 
difficulty of moving these heavy instruments, triangles 
30 feet high were erected, with windlasses attached near 
the base, from which a cord, passing through a pulley 
at the top, was fastened to the smaller end of the lever, 
which, being drawn up to the top of the triangle, was 
ready for the operation of turning : each of these levers 
was calculated to raise a weight of 200,000 lbs. A row 
of piles had been driven into the ground at the proper 
distance from the stone on one side, to serve seaddetes 
and on the other a series of piles were disposed as a 
platform, to prevent the sinking of the mass on its de- 
scent. Twelve levers, with three men to each, were 
stationed at the side to be lifted, and the lower extre- 
mities being placed under the mass, the upper ends were 
drawn downwards by the united action of the twelve 
windlasses. When the stone rose to the height of a foot, 
beams and wedges were then driven underneath, to main- 
tain it in that position, while the levers were arranged 


* A verst is 3500 English feet, 
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for a second lift. To assist the action of the levers, large 
iron rings were soldered into the upper corner of the 
rock, from which small cables were passed to four ca 
stans, each turned by 36 men, thus maintaining a steady 
strain ; while the stone was prevented from returning to 
its original position when the levers were shifted. These 
operations were repeated until the rock was raised nearly 
to an equipoise, when cables from six other capstans 
were attac' to the opposite side, to guard against a 
too sudden descent; and as a further precaution against 
fracture, a bed, six feet in thickness, of hay and moss 
intermingled, was placed to receive the rock, on which 
it was happily laid at the end of March 1769. As it 
was of great importance that all the workmen should 
act at one and the same time, two drummers were sta- 
tioned on the top of the stone, who, at a sign from the 
engineer, gave the necessary signals on their drums, 
and secured the certainty of order and precision in the 
various operations. 

Meantime the machinery for the removal had been 
made. Of the lower grooved beams already described, 
six pairs were prepared, so that when the rock had ad- 
vanced over one pair, they might be drawn forward 
and placed in a line in advance of the foremost, without 
anterrupting the movements. The balls were laid in the 
pe 2 feet a ; the upper frame, intended as the bed 
‘or the rock, p! above: the mass, weighing in its 
original form 4,000,000 lbs., was then raised by means 
of powerful screws, and deposited on the frame, when it 
was drawn up the inclined plane by the united force of 
six capstans. The road did not proceed in a direct line 
to the river, owing to the soft state of portions of the 
marsh: in many places it was impossible to reach a 
firm foundation with piles 50 feet in length. This natu- 
rally added to the difficulties of the transport, as the 
direction of the draught was frequently to be changed. 
Piles were driven along the whole line on both sides, at 
distances of 300 feet apart: to these the cables were 
made fast, while the capstans revolved; two of which 
were found sufficient to draw the stone on a level sur- 
face, while on unequal ground four were required. The 
rate of motion was from 500 to 1200 feet daily, which, 
when regard is had to the short winter days of five 
hours in that high latitude, may be considered as rapid. 
So interesting was the moron A of the enormous mass 
when moving, with the two drummers at their posts, the 
forge erected on it continually at work, and forty work- 
men constantly employed in reducing it to a regular 
form, that the empress and the court visited the spot to 
see the novel sight; and, notwithstanding the rigour of 
the season, crowds of persons of all ranks went out 
every day as tators. Small flat sledges were attached 
to each side of the stone by ropes, on which were seated 
men provided with iron levers, whose duty it was to 
— the balls, of which fifteen on a side were used, 
rom striking against each other, and thus impeding the 
motion. The tool-house was also attached, and moved 
with the stone, in order that everything might be ready 
to hand when required. Experiments were tried with 
balls and grooves of cast-iron; but this material crumbled 
into fragments as readily as if made of clay. No metal 
was found to bear the weight so well as the mixture of 
copper and tin; and even with this the balls were some- 
times flattened, and the grooves curled up, when the 
pressure by any accident became unequal. The utility 
of rollers was also tried; but with double the number 
of capstans and power, the cables broke, while the stone 
did not advance an inch. 

The work went on favourably, when it was suddenly 
checked by the sinking of the stone to a depth of 18 
inches in the road, to the great chagrin of the engineer, 
who was suffering under a severe attack of marsh fever. 
He was not, however, disheartened, and speedily re- 
medied the accident, spite of the idle clamours of the 
multitude ; and in six weeks from the time of first draw- 
ing the stone from its bed, he had the satisfaction of 
seeing it safely deposited on the temporary wharf built 
for the purpose of embarkation on the banks of the river, 


when the charge fell into the hands of the Admiralty, 
who had undertaken the transport by water to the city. 

A vessel or barge 180 feet in length, 66 feet in wid 
and 17 feet from deck to keel, had been built with e 
— that skill could suggest, to render it ca 

supporting the enormous burden. Great precautions 
were now necessary to prevent the possibility of the 
falling of the rock into the stream: water was let into 
the vessel until she sunk to the bottom of the river, 
which brought her deck on a level with the wharf; the 
rock was then drawn on board by means of two cap- 
stans placed on the deck of another vessel, anchored at 
some distance from the shore. Pumps and buckets 
were now brought into use to clear the barge of the 
water with which she had been filled; but to the sur- 
prise and consternation of those engaged, she did not 
rise equally: the centre, bearing most of the weight, 
remained at the bottom, while the head and stern, 
springing up, gave to the whole the form of a sharp 
curve: the timbers gave way, and the seams opening, 
the water re-entered rapidly : 400 men were then set to 
bale, in order that every part might be simultaneously 
cleared; but the curve became greater in proportion to 
the diminution of the internal volume of water. 

M. Lascary, who, from the time the rock had been 
placed on the deck of the vessel, had been a sim 
spectator of these operations, which occupied two wee! 
now received orders to draw it again upon the wharf. 
He immediately applied himself to remedy the error— 
which had been committed in not distributing the weight 
equally—without removing the stone. He first caused 
the head and stern of the barge to be loaded with large 
stones, until they sank to a level with the centre; the 
rock was then raised by means of screws and beams of 
timber, diverging to every part of the vessel, placed 


under and against it; and on the removal of the screws,’ 


the pressure being equal in every part, she regained her 
original form. ‘The water was next pumped out, the 
stones removed from the head and stern, a ship lashed 
on each side of the barge, which, on the 22d —— 
arrived opposite the quay where it was intended to erect 
the statue. 

Not the least difficult part of the work, the debarka- 
tion, remained to be done. As the river was here of a 
greater depth than at the place of embarkation, rows of 
piles had been driven into the bottom alongside the 
quay, and cut off level at a distance of eight feet below 
the surface: on these the barge was rested; and, to pre- 
vent the recurrence of the rising of the head and stern 
when the supports should be removed, three masts, 
lashed together, crossing the deck at each extremity, 
were secured to the surface of the quay. It was then 
feared that, as the rock approached the shore, the ves- 
sel might heel and precipitate it into the river. This 
was obviated by fixing six other masts to the quay, 
which projected across the whole breadth of the Heck, 
and were made fast to a vessel moored outside; thus 
presenting a counterpoise to the weight of the stone. 
The grooved beams were laid ready, the cables secured, 
and at the moment of removing the last support, the 
drummers beat the signal: the men at the capstans ran 
round with a cheer; the barge heeled slightly, which 
accelerated the movement; and in an instant the rock 
was safely landed on the quay. 

Such was the result of an undertaking, ex- 
traordinary in its nature and the circumstances in op- 
position to it.* An example is here afforded to those 
who may have to struggle with difficulties in mechanical 
art, that will stimulate them to attempt what may ap- 
pear impossible to the timid and unreflecting. He who 
contends successfully with the adverse opinions of men 
of learning, and the blind prejudices of the multitude, 
achieves a moral as well as a physical triumph, deserv- 
ing of high praise and imitation. 


* The whole expense of the removal did not exceed 70,000 roubles, 
or L.14,000; while the materials which remained were worth two- 
thirds of the sum. 
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It is to be regretted that the effect of this unrivalled 
ar ag was marred by the diminution of its size. 

nder the directions of the artist who had so successfully 
formed the statue, it was pared and chiseled, until the 
weight was reduced to 3,000,000 Ibs; and the outline, 
instead of being left bold and broken, as best suited the 
character of the group, was made smooth and uniform. 
It forms, however, one of the chief attractions of St 
Petersburg, standing ‘in the square opposite the Isaac 
Bridge, at the western extremity of the Admiralty. 
Here the colossal equestrian statue of the founder of 
this magnificent city, placed on a granite rock, seems 
to command the undivided attention of the stranger. 
On approaching nearer, the simple inscription fixed on 
it, in bronze letters, “ Petro Primo, Catharina Secunda, 
MDCCLXxxur,” meets the eye. The same inscription in 
the Russian language appears on the opposite side. The 
area is enclosed within a handsome railing, placed be- 
tween granite pillars. The idea of Falconet, the French 
architect, commissioned to erect an equestrian statue to 
the extraordinary man at whose command a few scat- 
tered huts of fishermen were converted into palaces, was 
to represent the hero as conquering, by enterprise and 
ae courage, difficulties almost insurmountable. 

is the artist imagined might be properly represented 
by placing Peter on a fiery steed, which he is supposed 
to have taught, by skill, management, and perseverance, 
to rush up a steep and precipitous rock, to the very 
brink of a precipice, over which the animal and the 
imperial rider pause without fear, and in an attitude of 
triumph. The horse rears with his fore-feet in the air, 
and seems to be impatient of restraint, while the sove- 
reign, turned towards the island, surveys with calm and 
serene countenance his capital rising out of the waters, 
over which he extends the hand of protection. The 
bold manner in which the group has been made to rest 
on the hind legs of the horse only, is not more surprising 
than the skill with which advantage has been taken of 
the allegorical figure of the serpent of envy spurned by 
the horse, to assist in upholding so gigantic a mass. 
This monument of bronze is said to have been cast at 
a single jet. The height of the figure of the emperor 
is 11 feet, that of the horse 17 feet. The bronze is, in 
the thinnest parts, only the fourth of an inch, and one 
inch in the thickest part; the general weight of metal 
in the group is equal to 36,636 English lbs.’* 


MISCELLANEA. 

A justifiable pride is felt in the beautiful ie build- 
ings of our cities, and the handsome residences of the 
higher classes in both town and country. But, as some one 
has remarked about the magnificent ceremonial religion of 
the middle ages, that it co-existed with barbarism in the 
people, so may it be observed of our fine buildings, that 
they—disgracefully to us as a community—stand side by 
side with dwellings for the humbler classes, which are 
hardly advanced from those of the most primitive state of 
society. Read on this subject the following remarks by 
Professor Low, in his recent work on the Management of 
Landed Property :— 

‘The subject of the dwellings of the rural population, 
whether they exist as detached cottages, or as groups of 
houses, in the form of hamlets or villages, merits more re- 
gard than has hitherto been paid to it. They who have 

n used to see only the decent habitations of the pea- 
santry of many parts of England, can have but a faint con- 
ception of the state of the same class of dwellings over the 
larger part of the British islands. If we shall pass into 
Treland, we shall find the country covered from end to end 
with huts and cabins of mud, even more wretched within 
than their ragged exterior indicates. The damp earth ge- 
nerally forms the floor, a hole in the roof allows the smoke 
to escape, the windows are holes usually stuffed with rags, 
and wood is wanting in every One wretched chamber 
contains the inmates, without distinction of age or sex ; 
some huddled in filthy pallets, or on rude benches of planks, 
nay, on straw or heath spread on the ground. The fire of 


* Granville’s Travels to St Petersburg. 


turf on the ground fills the shed with dust and smoke; 
while the refuse of wretched repasts, heaps of mag nay, 
the filth of pigs and fowls, poison the air within. such 
dens as these, fitter for the abodes of beasts than of men, 
dwell millions of its who have known no better lot. 
Can we wonder , under such a condition of life, gross 
habits should prevail, and men be rude and reckless! * * 

* Scotland, with respect to the habits of the , is 
in a somewhat different condition, although the dwellings 
of this class are in many cases as mean and wretched as 
those of the sister country. In Scotland, two very distinct 
races of peasants exist, the one of mixed lineage, but 
chiefly of Teutonic blood, inhabiting the lowland countri 
and the other of Celtic descent, possessing the countries 
the higher mountains. The lowland peasants are generally 
labourers employed upon the farms. In the southern 
counties, as well as in the north-eastern of England, 
the principal servants of the farm are married persons, who 
engage their services for a specified time, almost always 
twelve months, and who receive wages partly in money, 
but chiefly in the produce of the farm, together with the 
use of cottages, small gardens, cows kept upon the farm, 
and other conveniences. The ms thus treated form 
the best class of farm-labourers of the British islands. 
They are hard worked from an early age, but they have all 
been educated, thoroughly understand the duties of their 
condition, and lead a life more tranquil and contented than 
the same class of labourers in any other part of the country. 
To the establishment of this admirable system of farm-eco- 
nomy, is due that practice of steady and regular labour by 
which the works of the farm are conducted with order 
throughout the year. The system prevails more or less 
throughout all the lowlands of Scotland, although with far 
less regularity in the northern than in the southern coun- 
ties, where it has been the established practice of the 
farms time out of mind. 

* But the existence of the system has led to certain pecu- 
liarities, and great defects, with respect to the construction 
of the dwellings ssed by the labourers. For conyns 
it into effect, it sufficed that the cot: should re- 
ceive merely a rude room, sometimes with, but oftener 
without, a loft above. The labourers themselves possess a 
simple kind of furniture, which they call plenishing, con- 
sisting of rp box-beds with sliding doors, chests for 
clothes, and shelves for plates and dishes. This furniture, 
with the common utensils of the household, as blankets 
and coarse linen, constitute, together with the cow, which 
is to supply the family with a great part of their food, the 
little stock or capital of the inmates. Until this can be 
obtained, the young peasant is not regarded as in a condi- 
tion to enter into the state of matrimony and begin house- 
keeping ; and this simple check, itself an inducement to 
habits of frugality, does more to prevent reckless unions 
than many moral lessons could effect. By the possession of 
their homely furniture, the married pair are enabled to fit 
up their rude room in a manner more consistent with 
humble comfort and decency than could be imagined. The 
closed box-beds are so , that they serve in part for 
dressing and wardrobes. ey are usually disposed in such 
@ manner across the room, that it can be divided into two, 
and in this manner the separation of the members of the 
family is better promoted than, from the smallness of the 
apartments, would seem to be attainable. Yet the houses 
are exceedingly mean, ill fitted up, and comfortless. The 
floor is quaaly unpaved, consisting of an imperfect com- 

tion, or often merely of earth rammed hard. The fire 
for the most part, on the hearth, underneath a large 
chimney, too wide for allowing the apartment to be warmed, 
or even for carrying up the smoke. The windows are ill- 
constructed either for ventilation or warmth, and the doors 
are hung in such a manner as to allow the cold winds to 
rate the little chamber ; and often the roofs are so 
ill formed or decayed as to admit the rain. Since the 
commencement of the present century, however, consider- 
able attention has been paid to the improvement of this 
class of buildings, and almost always when the old ones 
have been taken down, new ones have been substituted, 
superior with respect to size, materials, and fitting up. 
Nevertheless, there are great numbers of the old buildings 
still in existence, and of the new ones, the greater number 
have received nothing like the improvement of which, by a 
slight pecuniary sacrifice, they are susceptible. The 
defects of these new cottages are the want of proper ing 
— be If the practice before recommended were 
adopted, of raising the side walls, so that space for sleeping 
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were to be given above, a t degree of additional ac- 
commodation could be afforded, and it may be said all the 
humble desires of the inmates, with respect to their dwel- 
portance of preserving, to the peasantry o tland, the 
system of household e2sonomy which has been so happily 
established amongst them, the owners of estates should 
not begrudge the little sacrifice required of them to render 
this class of buildings suited to the modest wants of their 
Ts. 

While the system of married labourers residing in their 
separate cottages, is beyond all question that which is the 
best —— for maintaining the character which has 
hitherto distinguished the lowland peasantry of Scotland, 
it is to be regretted that considerations of ungenerous eco- 
nomy have, in many parts of the same country, introduced 
a different system, which has had the effect of destroying 
the older hamlets and farm-cottages, without providing a 
substitute. Under this system, the married labourers are 
as much as possible dispensed with, and lads only are taken, 
for whom a —_ cottage is built, termed a boothie or 
bothy. Inthis the poor youths are placed, free from all the 
restraints which should surround them in early life, mixed 
together, of every character, obliged to prepare their own 
food, and attend to their own wretched a Oe What 
ean be expected under such a system but contamination of 
the youthful habits, and the neglect of all those decencies 
which may become the charm of the humblest cottage ? 
There is a little saving in wages to the farmer, but the real 
gain is to the landlord, who avoids the erection of the ne- 
cessary buildings. If there were suitable cottages, the young 
lads could board themselves in them as members of the 
family ; or why should the decent, farmer-like, and honest 
practice be abolished, so general in England, of allowing the 
young labourers to live in the farm-house? But whatever 

the course pursued, it will be scandalous to the landed 
proprietors of Scotland to permit the youthful peasants of 
their country to be corrupted by the want of a few decent 
cottages upon the farms. 


The two following anecdotes were found literally following 
each other, apparently by accident, in a newspaper :— 


_Napo.eon Crossinc THe ALps.—Artists have delineated 
him crossing the Alpine heights mounted on a fiery steed. 
The plain truth is, that he ascended the St Bernard in the 
gray surtout which he usually wore upon a mule, led by a 
guide belonging to the country, evincing, even in the difficult 
passes, the abstraction of a mind occupied elsewhere, con- 
versing with the officers scattered on the road, and then, 
at intervals, questioning the guide who attended him, 
making him relate the particulars of his life, his pleasures, 
his pains, like an idle traveller who has nothing better to do. 
This guide, who was quite young, gave him a simple recital 
of the details of his obscure existence, and especially the 
vexation he felt because, for want of a little money, he 
could not marry one of the girls of his valley. The first 
consul, sometimes listening, sometimes questioning the 
passengers with whom the mountain was covered, arrived 
at the Hospice, where the worthy monks gave him a warm 
reception. No sooner had he alighted from his mule than 
he wrote a note, which he handed to his guide, desiring 
him to be sure and deliver it to the quarter-master of the 
army, who had been left on the other side of the St Bernard. 
In the evening, the young man, on returning to St Pierre, 
learned with surprise what powerful traveller it was whom 
he had guided in the morning, and that General Bonaparte 
had ordered that a house and a piece of ground should be 

ven to him immediately, and that he should be supplied, 
in short, with the means requisite for marrying, and for 
realising all the dreams of his modest ambition. This 
mountaineer died not long since in his own country, the 
owner of land given to him by the ruler of the world. This 
singular act of beneficence, at a moment when his mind 
was zed by such mighty interests, is worthy of atten- 
tion. there were nothing in it but a mere conqueror’s 
caprice, dispensing at random good or evil, alternately 
overthrowing empires or rearing a cottage, it may be useful 
to record such caprices, if only to tempt the masters of 
the earth to imitation. But such an act reveals somethin 
more. The human soul, in those moments when it is fill 
with ardent desires, is di: d to kindness ; it does good 
by way of meriting that which it is soliciting of Providence. 
—Thiers’ History of the Consulate and Empire. 

Netson’s Kixpness or Heart.—Nelson’s kindness of 
0 exhibits itself everywhere. Scarcely can a page of 


his correspondence be © without some evidence of 
his affectionate disposition. THabitually, he treated all 
under his command, down to the very powder-monkey, as 
his children ; and they had for him a love as for a father. 
In a private letter to his brother, epeaking of his midship- 
men, he calls them by the very name—‘ all my children are 
well,’ he says. A letter from Lady Hughes, describing a 
scene on board the Boreas, in which she was a passenger, 
is beautiful:—‘I was too much affected when we met at 
Bath to say every particular in which was always displayed 
the infinite cleverness and goodness of heart of our beloved 
hero. As a woman, I can only be a judge of those ~~ 
which I could comprehend—such as his attention to the 
young gentlemen who had the «gor of being on his 
quarter-deck. It mayr bly pposed that, among 
the number of thirty, there must be timid as well as bold; 
the timid he never rebuked, but always wished to show 
them he desired nothing of them that he would not in- 
stantly do himself; and I have known him say, “ Well, sir, 
I am going a race to the mast-head, and beg i may meet 
you there.” No denial could be given to such a wish, and 
the poor fellow instantly began his march. His lordship 
never took the least notice with what alacrity it was done ; 
but, when he met in top, instantly began speaking in the 
most cheerful manner, and saying how much a person was 
to be pitied that could fancy there was oor ee or even 
anything disagreeable, in the attempt. After this excellent 
example, I have seen the timid youth lead another, and 
rehearse his captain’s words. How wise and kind was such 
a proceeding! In like manner he every day went into the 
school-room, and saw them at their nautical business; and 
at twelve o’clock he was first upon deck with his quadrant. 
No one there could be behind-hand in their business when 
their captain set them so good an example. One other 
circumstance I must mention, which will close the subject, 
which was the day we landed at Barbadoes. We were to 
dine at the governor’s. Our dear captain said, “ You must 
permit me, Lady Hughes, to carry one of my aides-de-camp 
with me;” and, when he presented him to the governor, he 
said, “ Your excellency must excuse me for bringing one 
of my midshipmen, as I make it a rule to introduce them 
to all the pal company I can, as they have few to look up 
to besides myself during the time they are at sea.” This 
kindness and attention made the young people adore him ; 
and even his wishes, could they have been known, would 
have been instantly complied with.’— and Letters 
of Admiral Lord Nelson. 

How curious thus to learn at length of traits of simple 
kind feeling in two men of whom, in our youth, while they 
were living, we used to hear only of their powers as agents 
of destruction among their fellow-creatures! Much less 
could these two ‘heroes,’ while pitted 7. each other 
like savage animals, conceive that in each other’s bosoms 
there beat, after all, hearts that responded to the voice of 
social and domestic kindness. Above all, how sad to reflect 
that circumstances should ever be such, that men know 
each other only as deadly enemies, and devote their whole 
faculties to do each other man SAP, under happier 
auspices, would doubtless have y joined hands and 
hearts, and done what they could to promote each other’s 
happiness, and that of all in whom they respectively felt 
interested ! 


BAD BREAD. 

At a recent meeting of the members of the Devon and 
‘Cornwall Natural History Society, Dr Tripe read a paper 
on ‘ ropy bread,’ in the course of which he stated that the 
state of bread termed ‘ ropy’ was erally admitted to 
depend on the presence of fungi. t writers on the 
subject agreed in attributing the ropy state of bread to 
the presence of _y And they all accounted for the 

of fungi on the ground of the quality of the flour ; 

ut he thought it might in all probability originate from 
three causes—that of atmosphere, from yeast, which he 
thought the main cause, and from the flour. With respect 
to yeast, he said it appeared, from a microscopic examina- 
tion of a mass of yeast, that it consists of minute discon- 
nected vesicles, that appear to constitute one of the 
simplest forms of vegetation. These, like seeds, may re- 
main for any length of time in an inactive condition with- 
out losing their vitality ; but when placed in a fluid in 
which any kind of matter is contained, they com- 


mence vepetating vely, provided the temperature be 
sufficiently high, and they assist in producing that change 
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in the composition of the fluid which is known under the 
name of fermentation. Having referred to several opinions 
on fermentation, the learned went on to say, 
at intervals a powerfal microscope, it is observed that 
each of the little vesicles at first contained in it puts forth 
one or more which in time become new 


selves into rows of five or six. This is not 
the only way, however, in which they multiply ; for some- 
times the vesicles burst, and emit a num of minute 


granules, which are the germs of new plants, and which 
soon d themselves into additional cells. By the 
time that five or six vesicles are formed in cach group, the 
fermentation is sufficiently far advanced for the purposes 
to which it is to be applied, and measures are then taken 
to check it, by which the vegetation of the yeast plant is 
checked. If they could any circumstance to arise 
by which the vegetation of the yeast was not suspended, 
or after it was checked and the yeast amalgamated with 
have a sufficient cause for origin of fungi in bread. 
honses, one lot of bread to another, was claborately 
gone into and pointed out, and instances were cited in which 
its ravages had prevailed to the extent of even ruining the 
bakers. As a remedy, he suggested ventilation, fumigation 
with chlorine, and the application of cold instead of hot 
washing. At the conclusion of the reading of the paper, a 

i inted to inquire and report upon the 


Times, 


At Academy of Sciences in Paris lately, M. Magendiec 


made, and e a hope that he will be able to 
artificial arme manufactured at so low a cost as 
cessible to poor persons and mutilated soldiers.—From a 
French newspaper. 
ADVANTAGES OF A BOOK. 
Of all the amusements which can ibly be 
for a hard-working man, after his y toil, or in its inter- 
vals, there is nothing like reading an entertaining book— 
supposing him to have a taste for it, and su ing him to 
have a book to read. It calls for no bodily exertion, of 
which he has had enough, or too much. It relieves his 
home of its dulness and sameness, which, in nine cases out 
of ten, is what drives him out to the alehouse, to his own 
ruin and his family’s. It transports him into a livelier and 
gayer and more diversified and interesting scene; and 
while he enjoys himself there, he may forget the evils of 
the it moment fully as much as if he were ever so 
drunk, with the great advantage of finding himself the next 
day with his —s his pocket, or at least laid out in 
real necessaries and comforts for himself and his family, 
and without a headache. Nay, it accompanies him to his 
next day's work, and if the book he has been reading be 
anything above the very idlest and lightest, gives him some- 
thing to think of besides the mere mechanical drudgery of 
his every-day pati ething he can enjoy while 
absent, and look forward with pleasure to return to. But 
cupposng him to have been fortunate in the choice of his 
, and to have alighted upon one really good and of a 
class, what a source of domestic eo is laid 
! what a bond of family union! e may read it 
or make his wife read it, or his eldest boy or girl, or 
pass it round from hand to hand. All have the benefit of 
it—all contribute to the gratification of the rest, and a 
feeling of common interest and pleasure is excited. No- 
thing unites people like companionship in intellectual en- 
joyment. It does more, it gives them mutual respect, and 
to each among them self-respect—that corner-stone of all 
virtue. It furnishes to each the master-key by which he 
may avail himself of his privilege as an intellectual being, to 
Enter the sacred temple of his breast, 
And gaze and wander there a ravished guest— 
Wander through all the glories of the mind, 
Gaze upon all the treasures he shall find. 


When we turn our serious attention to the economy of 
the mind, we perceive that it is capable of a variety of pro- 

the most remarkable and most important nature. 
also that we can exert a voluntary power over 
these processes, by which we control, direct, and regulate 
them at our will; and that when we do not exert this 
power, the mind is left to the influence of external impres- 
jon, or casual trains of association, often unprofitable, and 
frivolous. We thus discover that the mind is the 
subject of culture and discipline, which, when duly exer- 
cised, must produce the most important results on our 
condition as rational and moral beings; and that the exer- 
cise of them involves a responsibility of the most solemn 
kind, which no man can possibly put away from him.— 
Abercrombie, 

CENSURE. 

Censure, says an ingenious author, is the tax a man pays 
to the public for being eminent. It is folly for an eminent 
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socket, which is of comparatively rare occurrence; The 
report ends by stating that M. Van Petersen's invention is 
| superior to any substitute for the natural arm hitherto 
vemcies hke their parents. ese OTgans perform the same } 
office, so that in afew hours the single vesicles have de- 
sutject.— Plymouth 
j THE QUEEN'S PAPER AND INK. 
Under this title certain new inventions have been pa- 
tented, which combine in a remarkable degree utility with 
elegance. The ink is a limpid and colourless liquid, and 
Wr not distinguishable by the eye from pure water. The paper 
i is of two kinds, both like common writing-paper in appear- 
ance, and the ink is used with a quill or metallic pen in 
| the ordinary way. If the one species of paper is employed, 
the writing executed with the colourless hquid is of a tint 
thing to black; if the other jes of paper is em- 
i Wns. The Liquid has the farther ad- 
hi | vantage, that it does not stain the fingers, or anything 
i with which it comes in contact. Having tried the mode 
4] of writing with these articles, we can bear testimony to its | 
iW Cleanliness and elegance, and we are not surprised that | 
i her majesty, after using them, permitted them to be styled | And while thus leading him to look within his own bosom 
iq has invented an ‘imdelible ink’ for records, which promises | same time to be cautious how defiles and desecrates 
‘a to be very valuable. Other inks so named only profess to | that inward and most glorious of temples.—Sir John Her- 
ia protect the writing from obliteration by long exposure to | sche. 
if the elements, but the ink we are now speaking of resists 
even chemical agents.— Newspaper paragraph. CONTR. 
ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 
a 
it arm, the invention of M. Van Peter- 
iy and by him to the aca- | 
ia scen apparatus tried upon five | 
d that it answered in every case ad- | 
; e@ persons was an invalid who, in the | 
' of two of these artificial arms, he 
y of the functions which had | 
hitherto been performed for him by others. In presence 
of the committee, he raised, with one of the artificial hands, | : 
ing a drop. replaced the glass on the table man to think of escaping it, and a weakness to be affected 
\ which be bad taken it He also picked up a pin, a sheet | with it. All the astrlous persons of antiquity, and io- 
‘a of paper, ce. These facts are conclusive as to the mecha- | deed of every age in the world, have passed through this | 
nical skil) evinced by M. Van Petersen, and which is h 
fiery persecution. There is no defence against reproach but 
j cularly shown im the lightness of his apparatus, arm | obseurity; it is a kind of concomitant to greatness, as 
q and hand, with all ite articulations, weighing less than a satires and invectives were an essential part of a Roman 
a pound. The mode in which the motion is imparted to the triumph — Addison. 
sont of atoys is fi round the breast of the person, and Printed by William of Fork Place, and Frederick Mullett Evans, of 
i articulations according to the motion given to the natural | 75% Want WILLIAM 
stump of the arm The invention fails ouly when the mem- , con. Re 


